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ELLEN    STANLEY 


*'  O    SISTER    Ellen,    sister    Ellen  !  "    ex 
claimed  little  Charles  Stanley,  running  into  his 
sister's  chamber  one  beautiful  morning  in  the 
spring  ;  "  see  what  I  have  got  for  you  ! "  and 
he  held  out  a  bunch  of  blue  and  white  violets. 

"  They  are  very  pretty,  Charles  ;  I  love  to 
see  them,"  replied  his  sister. 

''So  do  I  love  to  see  them,  Ellen  ;  and 
now  the  spring  has  come,  and  the  birds  sing  so 
sweetly,  and  the  flowers  are  blooming,  you  will 
soon  be  well  and  will  walk  with  me  as  you 
used  to.     Will  you  not,  Ellen  ?  " 

Ellen  parted  the  bright  curls  that  clustered 
around  the  little  boy's  forehead,  and  kissed  him 
as  she  said,  —  "  No,  Charley,  I  shall  never 
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be  well  again  in  this  world  ;  but  perhaps,  novi 
that  the  weather  is  becoming  milder,  I  may 
feel  stronger  for  a  little  while,  so  that  I  can 
wall%in  the  garden  with  you." 

^'  But  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  Ellen  ;  and  why  do  you  say  you  never 
can  be  well  again  .''  1  have  seen  people  much 
sicker  than  you  are,  —  so  sick  that  they  could 
not  sit  up,  —  and  they  got  well  again." 

"  They  were  not  sick  in  the  same  way  that 
I  am,  Charles.  I  can  sit  up  a  great  part  of 
the  time  ;  and  yet  I  am  very  ill,  and  nothing 
can  make  me  better.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore I  shall  go  to  the  other  world  ;  but  that  is 
not  a  sad  thought,  Charles." 

"  I  think  it  is  sad,  Ellen  ;  for  what  can  I 
do  without  you  ?  But  I  know  you  will  get 
well,  for  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  fadier  and 
mother  told  me  that  you  were  in  a  consumption, 
and  could  not  stay  with  us  long.  But  siill  you 
are  here,  Ellen,  and  there  is  color  in  your 
cheeks,  and  you  look  better  than  you  did  a 
few  weeks  ago.  •  But  I  cannot  stay  any  longer 
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now,  for  I  have  not  given  my  lamb  his  break 
fast  "  ;  and,  saying  this,  Charley  ran  merrily 
away. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  commences, 
Ellen  Stanley  was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Her  health,  which  had  always  been  delicate, 
had  for  some  time  been  obviously  declining, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was  not 
long  to  continue  in  this  world. 

Gently  and  with  great  tenderness  her  parents 
spoke  to  her  on  the  subject.  They  feared  that 
to  one  so  young  and  apparently  enjoying  life 
so  much,  it  would  seem  sad  to  be  so  early  re- 
moved to  the  other  world  ;  but  in  this  they 
were  mistaken.  Although  warmly  attached  to 
her  parents  and  friends,  and  happy  in  being 
useful  to  them,  Ellen  had  no  dread  of  a  re- 
moval to  the  spiritual  world.  She  had  been 
taught  that  death  was  not  a  gloomy  and  fearful 
thing,  but  that,  to  those  who  love  God  and 
keep  His  commandments,  it  should  rather  be 
welcomed  as  the  passage  from  this  world  to 
one  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more.     Her 
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usually  delicate  health  had  also  in  some  meas- 
ure prepared  her  for  the  change,  and  her 
parents  had  the  great  satisfaction  .of  seeing  her 
entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly. 
Father. 

From  this  time  she  frequently  spoke  of  her 
removal,  and  appeared  to  have  it  cofttinually  in 
her  mind  ;  and  yet,  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
she  would  have  appeared  as  much  interested  in 
the  things  of  this  world  as  formerly.  She  still 
endeavoured  to  assist  her  mother  in  her  domes- 
tic cares,  heard  little  Charles  recite  his  lessons 
with  even  more  than  her  usual  attention,  and 
seemed  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  her  health 
would  permit,  to  continue  her  usual  occupa- 
tions. 

But  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this.  El- 
len knew  that  the  performance  of  her  duties 
while  in  this  world  would  in  no  way  unfit  her 
for  leaving  it,  and  it  made  her  very  happy  to 
think  that  in  the  world  to  which  she  was  going 
her  love  of  doing  good  and  her  capacity  for 
being   useful  to  others    would   continually  in 
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crease.  While  engaged  in  acts  of  usefulness 
her  own  sufferings  were  forgotten,  or,  at  least, 
she  was  enabled  to  bear  them  with  cheer- 
fulness. 

As  the  weather  became  more  mild,  Ellen 
appeared  to  gam  strength,  and  her  cough  in 
some  measure  abated.  She  was  able  to  enjoy 
frequent  rides  with  her  father,  and  sometimes, 
taking  little  Charles  by  the  hand,  she  would 
walk  into  the  garden  or  adjoining  fields. 

On  returning  from  one  of  these  short  walks, 
feeling  invigorated  by  the  pure  air  and  de- 
lighted with  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  with 
the  pretty  wild  flowers  which  Charles  had 
gathered  for  her,  she  seated  herself  by  her 
mother,  and,  taking  her  little  sister  upon  her 
lap,  she  said,  — ''  I  cannot  help  thinking  some 
times,  mother,  that  I  am  not  to  be  removed 
to  the  spiritual  world  so  soon.  I  am  much 
stronger  than  I  was  a  month  ago.  Is  it  wrong 
for  me  to  think  so,  and  to  feel  as  if  I  should 
love  to  stay  longer  with'/ou  and  father,  and  to 
help  you  take  care  of  Charley  and  Mary  ?  " 
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'*  No,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
''  it  is  rrot  wrong  for  you  to  feel  thus,  if,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  indulge  in  these  hopes, 
you  humbly  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  knows 
what  is  best  for  us,  and  are  willing  that  He 
should  do  for  you  whatever  He  seeth  fit.  We 
know  that  He  does  not  willingly  afflict  us  ;  but 
our  life  in  this  world  is  designed  to  form  and 
prepare  us  for  eternal  life  in  heaven,  and  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  pleasure  and  pain,  health 
and  sickness,  life  and  death,  are  for  the  same 
end.  Though  He  pities  all  our  sicknesses  and 
sorrows  in  this  life,  yet  He  accounts  them  of 
but  little  importance  compared  with  eternal 
misery  ;  and  He  therefore  permits  as  much 
affliction  of  body  and  mind  in  the  present  life 
as  He  can  make  useful  to  our  future  welfare." 

''  I  know  all  this,  mother,"  replied  Ellen, 
"  and  I  do  try  to  be  patient ;  but  sometimes  I 
think  it  is  easier  to  bear  pain  without  com- 
plaining, than  it  is  to  get  better  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  grow  worse  again  just  as  I  be- 
gin to  think  I  am  really  getting  well.     I  have 
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done  so  several  times,  and  I  have  thought  I 
never  v/ould  deceive  myself  again  ;  and  yet, 
while  I  walked  with  Charley- this  afternoon,  1 
felt  so  strong  and  well  that  I  could  not  help 
forgetting  my  resolution." 

"  I  understand  your  feelings,  Ellen  ;  you,  in 
some  measure,  prepare  your  mind  to  die,  and 
when  it  is  again  turned  towards  the  world  it  is 
hard  to  bring  it  to  its  former  state  ;  you  be- 
come unwilling  to  be  sick,  —  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  other  world.  But  let  my  daughter  keep 
continually  in  mind  that  death  is  but  the  en- 
trance to  life,  —  immortal  life,  —  and  that  in 
that  life  there  will  be  no  more  sickness  nor 
sorrow,  neither  death  any  more,  and  that  she 
will  there  become  more  pure  and  holy,  more 
actively  useful  to  herself  and  all  around  her, 
and  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  put  all  her  vir- 
tuous desires  into  operation,  no  longer  kept 
back  by  sickness  and  suffering,  but  aided  and 
encouraged  by  those  with  whom  she  is  associ- 
ated. Then  these  troubled  feelings  will  cease, 
these  yearnings  for  a  long  continuance  in  this 
world  will  be  done  awav  for  ever." 
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"  I  shall  try  to  keep  my  mind  in  the  state 
you  desire,  dear  mother,"  said  Ellen  ;  and  a 
sweet  smile  illumined  her  countenance,  which 
told  that  she  felt  and  believed  every  word  that 
had  been  spoken. 

As  she  left  the  room,  her  mother  handed  her 
a  paper,  saying,  —  "  Here  are  a  few  verses 
which  I  wrote  for  you  sometime  ago,  Ellen. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  them  now.'' 

Ellen  opened  the  paper,  and  with  deep  in- 
terest read  as  follows. 

Thou  wilt  leave  us  soon,  for  the  roses  of  health 

Have  long  since  faded  away, 
A.nd  thy  sunken  cheek  and.  shadowy  form 

Tell  of  slow  but  wasting  decay. 

Shall  we  grieve  that  thy  stay  with  us  hath  been  short ' 
That  thy  course  hath  been  quickly  run  1 

Shall  we  grieve  that  ere  long  thy  troubles  will  cease  ? 
That  thy  work  upo:,  3arth  will  be  done  ? 

Shall  we  grieve  that  thy  spirit  soon  will  be  fiee*! 

From  the  cares  and  the  sorrows  of  earth, 
And,  clad  in  a  new  and  glorious  form. 

Will  rejoice  in  a  heavenly  birth? 
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Is  there  sadness  in  this?     We  loved  thoe  in  health,. 

We  have  loved  thee  in  trial  and  pain, 
And  when  thou  art  gone  to  a  happier  world, 

Undying  our  love  will  remain. 

If  we  look  to  the  Lord  as  our  Guardian  and  Guide, 

On  His  love  and  His  wisdom  rely, 
Our  affections  will  rise  as  thy  spirit  is  raised 

To  the  world  where  love  cannot  die. 

The  hour  of  death  no  terrors  will  bring, 

It  fills  not  thy  spirit  with  fear ; 
Thou  Iftiowest  that  death  is  the  passage  to  life, 

That  the  Lord  and  His  angels  are  near. 

They  are  near ;  and  this  thought  thy  faith  will  sustainr^ 

While,  with  infinite  mercy  and  love, 
They  are  gently  removing  thy  spirit  from  earth 

To  the  heavenly  mansions  above. 

Shortly  after  the  above  conversation,  a^ 
slight  exposure  brought  on  a  violent  return  of 
Ellen's  complaints,  and  she  became  so  feeble' 
that  she  seldom  quitted  her  room. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Stanley  received  a 
letter  from  her  sister,  Mrs.  Williams,  telling- 
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:her  that  her  daughter  Emily  had  been,  for 
many  weeks,  very  desirous  to  see  her  cousin, 
and  had  entreated  her  to  write  and  ask  her 
uncle  and  aunt  if  they  were  willing  that  she 
should  come  to  them.  Mrs.  Williams  had 
feared  that  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  them  to 
have  Emily's  company  at  this  time,  and  had 
delayed  writing  ;  but  she  now  thought  she 
would  mention  it  to  her  sister,  and  begged  her 
to  have  no  hesitation  in  declining  the  offered 
visit,  if  it  were  not  perfectly  convenient  and 
agreeable. 

This  letter  gave  Mrs.  Stanley  much  pleas- 
ure. Her  domestic  affairs  necessarily  occu- 
pied much  of  her  time,  and  she  often  felt 
troubled  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Ellen 
alone.  Her  father  devoted  his  leisure  mo- 
ments to  her,  and  her  young  companions  fre- 
quently came  and  passed  an  hour,  but  still 
Mrs  Stanley  often  wished  that  some  one  to 
ivhom  Ellen  was  attached  could  be  constantly 
with  her.  She  hastened  to  show  the  letter  to 
her  husband  and  Ellen,  and,  both  being  pleased 
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with  Its  contents,  she  immediately  wrote  to  her 
sister,  telling  her  how  much  pleasure  it  would 
give  them  to  receive  Emily's  visit. 

Ellen  was  very  happy  with  her  father  and 
mother,  and  little  brother  and  sister,  and  even 
when  alone  she  was  not  sad,  for  she  loved  to 
read  and  to  think  of  the  world  to  which  she 
was  going.  Still  she  thought  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  a  companion  of  her  own  age, 
one  to  whom  she  could  tell  all  her  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  who  would  sympathize  with 
all  her  hopes  and  fears.  She  thought,  too, 
that  she  might  be  the  means  of  doing  her 
cousin  good.  She  remembered  a  conversa- 
tion she  once  had  with  her,  in  which  Emily 
had  expressed  that  dread  of  death  which  is  so 
common  among  the  young  and  gay.  Ellen 
had  made  but  little  reply  to  this  at  the  time, 
but  she  now  longed  to  see  her  cousin,  and  to 
tell  her  that  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  die  ;  that, 
as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  spiritual  world,  our 
fears  of  death  are  removed,  and  all  looks 
bright  and  beautiful  beyond,  and  that  the  Lord 
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supports  us  through  all  those  sufferings  which 
are  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  leaving  this 
world. 

When  Emily  first  met  her  cousin,  after  her 
arrival,  she  was  much  startled  by  the  alteration 
in  her  appearance.  She  had  never  seen  death, 
and  though  she  had  expected  to  see  Ellen 
much  changed,  she. was  not  prepared  for  the 
sunken  cheek  and  shadowy  form  which  told 
that  the  spirit  must  soon  leave  its  earthly  tene- 
ment. And,  instead  of  the  expression  of  paia 
and  trouble  which  she  had  looked  for,  there 
was  such  patience  and  resignation,  and  even 
happiness,  visible  in  Ellen's  countenance,  that 
it  quite  overpowered  her,  and  sh^  clasped  her 
arms  around  her  cousin's  neck  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Ellen,  "  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you.  You  find  me  mucli  changed, 
but  I  am  very  happy ;  and  now  you  have 
come  I  shall  be  still  happier."  But  even  aa 
she  spoke  she  leaned  her  cheek  against  Emily'S; 
and  mingled  her  tears  with  hers. 
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"  I  ought  not  to  have  caused  you  this  agita- 
tion," said  Emily,  endeavouring  to  control  her 
feelings  ;  "  your  mother  warned  me  against  u 
when  she  allowed  me  to  come  in  alone  ;  but  I 
Will  be  a  better  nurse  in  future,  Ellen  "  ;  and 
she  smiled  through  her  tears. 

Mrs.  Stanley  soon  came  to  caution  the  girls 
against  much  conversation,  as  she  feared  it 
might  increase  Ellen's  cough  ;  and,  seeing  that 
she  was  somewhat  excited,  she  advised  her  to 
lie  down  and  compose  herself,  and  asked  Em- 
ily  to  come  and  sit  with  her  for  a  little  while. 

Emily  Williams  was  an  amiable,  intelligent 
girl,  full  of  kind  feelings  and  good  intentions. 
She  loved  to  make  all  around  her  happy,  and 
was  therefore  universally  beloved.  But  there 
was  a  want  of  that  religious  principle  to  guide 
her  actions,  without  which  even  the  best  and 
kindest  feelings  will  often  lead  us  astray.  She 
was  faithful  in  the  performance  of  the  common 
religious  duties,  for  these  she  had  been  taught 
never  wilfully  to  neglect.  But  there  was  a& 
vet  little  love  for  holy  things,  and  little  habit 
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of  regarding  this  world  as  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion  for  another.  But  now,  in  her  intercourse 
with  Ellen,  Emily  was  hourly  learning  lessons 
that  could  never  be  effaced  from  her  mind. 
She  saw  her  cousin  patient  and  submissive  in 
suffering,  believing  that  the  Lord  knew  what 
was  best  for  her,  grateful  and  happy  in  hours 
of  ease,  and  eager  to  employ  the  time  in  acts 
of  usefulness  for  others,  and  fully  aware  that 
she  should  soon  leave  this  world,  but  without 
any  dread  of  death,  of  which  she  frequently 
spoke  freely  and  cheerfully. 

Emily  felt  that  Ellen  could  not  draw  her 
happiness  from  the  same  source  that  she  did, 
—  the  pleasures  of  this  world  ;  for  what  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  could  these  afford  her  in  the 
■hour  of  sickness  and  death. 
•  As  Ellen  grew  weaker,  the  society  of  Emily 
^became  more  and  more  valuable  to  her,  and 
her  parents  readily  consented  that  she  should 
^remain  longer  than  they  had  at  first  intended. 
The  children  had  become  very  much  attach- 
ed to  her,  and,  by  her  kind  attentions  to  them, 
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she  relieved  her  aunt  of  much  care,  and  gave 
her  more  time  to  devote  to  Ellen. 

Little  Charles  still  clung  to  the  hope  that 
his  sister  would  recover,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
see  the  different  ways  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  amuso  and  please  her. 

''  I  have  brought  you  some  nice  sugar-plums 
that  grandmother  sent  me,  Ellen,"  he  said,  as 
he  came  into  her  chamber  one  afternoon. 
"  You  had  better  eat  some,  for  they  are  very 
good  indeed." 

Ellen  took  a  part  of  his  sugar-plums,  for, 
ahhough  she  could  not  eat  them,  she  would 
not  grieve  him,  nor  repulse  the  kind  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  offer  them  to  her. 

"And  Ellen,"  continued  Charles,  "if you 
feel  well  enough  to  spare  cousin  Emily,  I  wish 
you  would  ask  her  to  take  a  walk  with  me  this 
pleasant  afternoon." 

"  Do  go,  Emily,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  think  it 
will  do  you  good.  You  stay  in  my  sick-room 
so  much  that  I  fear  you  will  be  sick  also.  Be- 
fides,"  she  added,  as  she  saw  that  Emily  has- 
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itated,  "  T  should  like  to  have  you  take  this 
little  frock  to  Mrs.  Brown.  I  have  been  a 
long  time  making  it.  I  began  to  do  it  when  I 
was  much  stronger  than  I  am  now." 

Thus  urged,  Emily  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and,  taking  Charles  by  the  hand,  set  out 
on  her  walk. 

On  her  return  she  told  Ellen  that  Mrs. 
Brown  was  much  pleased  with  the  frock. 
''  She  asked  a  great  many  questions  about 
you,  Ellen,  and  when  I  told  her  that  you  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  of  pain,  she  said  that  it  was 
strange  that  one  so  good  should  suffer  so 
much." 

''  That  is  a  very  common  idea,"  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  was  sitting  by  Ellen's  bedside  ; 
"  but  they  who  think  thus  do  not  consider  that 
the  Lord  knows  how  much  affliction  can  be 
made  useful  to  us,  and  that  He  will  p'^rmlt  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  our  spiritual  good. 
To  some.  He  can  make  much  pain,  sickness, 
and  sorrow  useful  in  abating  and  removing 
their  erils.     For  them  it  is  good  to  be  afflict- 
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ed.  Others  would  become  wors^  if  they  were 
stricken,  and  therefore  afflictions  are  with- 
held." 

"  I  remember  that  I  used  to  think  that  good 
people  ought  never  to  be  sick,"  said  Ellen  ; 
"  but  I  did  not  then  know  how  useful  sickness 
may  be  to  us." 

"  All  afflictions  are  designed  by  God  to  do 
us  good,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley  ;  ''  but  it  de- 
pends on  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  wheth- 
er they  have  this  effect,  if  we  do  not  rightly 
improve  th^m,  they  make  us  worse  instead  of 
better.  If  we  are  humble  and  patient,  and 
desire  to  be  led  by  the  Lord,  all  these  things 
which  afflict  us  will  gradually  be  taken  away." 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  paused,  fearing  that  he 
might  fatigue  Ellen,  and,  &hortly  after,  quitted 
the  room. 

Ellen  was  very  fond  of  music.  Some  of 
her  happiest  moments  seemed  to  be  when  hei 
father  ana  mother  and  Emily  united  in  singing 
some  of  her  favorite  chants  and  hymns.  At 
siidi   times    she   would   appear  to  forget  her 
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weakness,  and  her  voice  would,  for  a  moment, 
mingle  with  theirs,  with  even  more  than  its 
former  sweetness. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  strange,  El- 
len," said  Emily,  "  that  you  should  like  to 
have  that  -^olian  harp  at  the  window  so  much 
of  the  time.  It  is  indeed  sweet  music,  but 
there  is  something  so  melancholy  in  the 
soiind,  that  I  almost  wonder  that  you  love  to 
hear  it." 

"  I  always  loved  its  music,  Emily,  although 
I  used  to  think  as  you  do,  that  it  was  melan- 
choly, but  it  does  not  seem  so  now.  I  listen 
to  its  sweet  strains  till  it  almost  seems  as  il  [ 
had  left  this  earth,  and  was  listening  to  the 
heavenly  music  of  the  angels.  And  yet  how 
much  sweeter  that  music  must  be  !  We  can 
form  but  little  idea  of  it,  Emily." 

After  a  short  pause  Ellen  said,  —  '*  If  you 
will  look  in  the  drawer  of  my  writing-tabfe, 
you  will  find  a  few  verses  that  I  wrote  a  short 
time  since.  They  are  very  imperfect,  but  you 
may  like  to  read  them." 
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Emily  opened  the  drawer  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

Harp  of  the  wind  !  there  is  to  me 

No  music  half  so  dear 
As  thy  soft  notes,  so  wildly  sweet, 

So  beautifully  clear. 

In  days  of  health,  when  life  appeared 

A  happy  dream,  and  when 
The  world  seemed  full  of  happiness, 

I  loved  thy  music  then. 

I  loved  it,  yet  it  made  me  sad  ; 

It  always  seemed  to  say, 
**  Place  not  thy  hopes  on  things  of  earth. 

They  soon  will  pass  away." 

That  time  has  come,  and  earthly  hopes, 

And  earthly  joys  and  pains, 
Will  leave  me  soon,  anr*  >^et  I  love 

Thy  spirit-soothing  stiains. 

In  days  of  pain,  in  weary  nights, 

When  sleep  forsakes  my  eyes. 
When  life  is  sad,  yet  death  seems  dark, 

And  gloomy  fears  arise,  — 
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O,  then  I  love  thy  g^entle  tones  ! 

They  raise  my  soul  above 
The  sorrows  and  the  cares  of  earth, 

To  worlds  of  joy  and  love. 

About  this   time  Ellen  began  to  fail  more 
rapidly,   and    she   was   soon   unable   to   sit  up 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  could  only  be  re 
moved  from  one  bed  to  another. 

*'  It  is  hard  for  me  to  bear  this  helplessness, 
mother,"  she  said,  as  her  mother  moistened 
her  lips  and  placed  her  in  an  easier  position, 
one  night  while  she  was  watching  with  her. 
"  It  seems  as  if  I  could  be  of  no  use  now." 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  usefulness,  my 
dear  Ellen,"  replied  her  mother.  "  While 
you  are  patient  and  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  you  are  doing  much  good,  although 
your  body  is  so  helpless.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  tliis  state  of  weakness  is  even  harder  for 
you  to  bear,  than  pain.;  but  we  know  that  it 
would  not  be  permitted  but  for  your  good,  and 
the  good  of  those  around  you." 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort,  mother,  to  know 
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that  God  watches  over  us,  and  doos  every 
thing  for  our  good.  Sometimes  when  1  see 
you  broken  of  your  rest,  and  pale  and  anxious 
with  attending  upon  me^  I  think  that  it  is 
strange  that  I  cannot  die  iiow  ;  but  then  I  re- 
member that  our  Father  always  does  what  is 
best  for  us,  and  that  it  is  for  your  good  as  well 
as  mine  that  my  life  is  continued,  and  this 
thought  comforts  me  very  much.  I  often 
think  of  the  last  lines  of  the  chant  that  you 
sang  this  morning,  —  '  Jehovah  is  good  to  all, 
and  His  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.'  " 

"  These  are  indeed  comforting  words," 
said  Mrs.  Stanley,  "  and,  if  we  always  kept 
them  in  our  minds,  we  should  never  murmur 
or  repine  at  any  of  the  afflictions  that  are  senf 
upon  us." 

Exhausted  by  this  conversation,  Ellen  fell 
asleep,  and,  as  her  mother  sat  by  her  bedside, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  thankfulness  that  her 
daughter  was  thus  enabled  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  comforted  and  supported  by  Him, 
even  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  3 
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The  night  passed  away,  and  Ellen  glad- 
ly \velcomed  the  return  of  morning,  for  she 
hoped  that  her  mother  would  now  seek  some 
rest,  and  leave  her  to  the  care  of  others. 

"  What  a  lovely  morning  !  "  she  said  ;  "-  do, 
dear  mother,  raise  me  up  and  open- the  win- 
dow for  a  few  moments,  that  I  may  breathe 
the  fresh  air." 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  beauty  of  a 
summer  morning  ;  but  all  must  have  seen  and 
felt  it.  The  green  fields  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  still  wet  with  dew,  —  the  trees  with  the 
little  birds  warbling  among  their  green  foliage, 
—  the  distant  hills,  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the 
sound  of  the  waterfall  as  it  dashes  over  the 
stones.  Then  the  sun  slowly  rising,  gilding 
with  new  beauty  every  object,  bedfcning 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  eye  is  unable  to 
endure  its  dazzling  splendor. 

All  these   are  beautiful.     And   the   knowl 
edge  that  all  these  beautiful  things  are  but  rep- 
resentatives  of  things   still  more  beautiful,  — • 
those  which  contain  heavenly  beauty,  —  how 
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much  this  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  scene, 
and  gives  it  a  deeper,  liveher  interest  ! 

Ellen's  countenance  lightened  up  with  pleas- 
ure, and,  turning  to  her  mother,  she  said,  — 
"  How  very  beautiful  this  is,  mother  ;  but  how 
much  more  beautiful  will  be  the  mornings  of 
the  other  world  !  " 

As  the  day  advanced,  Ellen  seemed  to  be 
even  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  her  friends 
watched  over  her,  thinking  that  the  hour  of 
death  had  indeed  come  ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
she  appeared  brighter,  and  hstened  with  much 
interest  while  Emily  read  to  her  from  the 
Word. 

"  How  thankful  I  ought  to  be  that  I  have 
kind  friends  to  read  to  me,  now  that  I  cannot 
read  myself!  "  she  said  ;  and  then,  after  paus- 
ing a  moment,  she  added,  —  "I  sliould  like  to 
give  Emily  my  Bible,  mothfer  ;  she  has  read 
to  ras  a  great  deal  from  it  lately." 

"  I  shall  value  it  very  much,  dear  Ellen," 
said  Emily.  "  I  have  often  read  it  carelessly, 
but  I  trust  I  shall  never  do  so  again.  You 
have  helped  to  teach  me  better,  Ellen." 
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Ellen  made  no  reply,  but  she  pressed  her 
cousin's  hand  with  much  afTection. 

After  a  few  minutes,  she  requested  them  to 
chant  to  her.  "  1  should  like  to  hear  '  Jelio- 
vah  is  my  Shepherd,'  '\  she  said  ;  "  but  first, 
mother,  raise  my  head,  and  let  it  rest  upon  yom 
shoulder.  There  is  a  strange  feeling  round  my 
heart." 

Her  mother  did  as  she  requested,  and,  as 
she  appeared  quiet,  they  began  to  sing. 

Ellen's  lips  moved,  as  if  she  wished  to  join 
them,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  listened  with 
pleasure.  As  the  sounds  died  away,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her  mother  with  an  expression 
of  love  and  tenderness,  and  a  slight  change 
came  over  her  features. 

Gently  and  without  a  struggle  her  life  had 
closed,  and  as  her  friends  gazed  upon  her 
sweet  countenance,  they  felt  that  her  spirit 
would  still  be  near  to  them,  leading  them  in  the 
path  of  truth. 
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'^  Has  Miss  Stanley  any  new  scholars  this 
term,  Clara  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Parker,  as  he 
entered  the  parlour,  and  found  his  little  daugh- 
ter preparing  to  go  to  school. 

'^  Yes,  father  ;  there  are  two  new  scholars," 
replied  Clara.  "  Grace  Leslie  is  one.  O, 
father,  I  wish  you  could  see  her  !  We  all 
love  her  so  much  !  She  has  been  sick  a  great 
deal,  and  she  looks  very  pale  and  thin.  Be- 
sides this,  she  is  very  lame.  Her  father  brings 
her  to  school  in  a  chaise  every  morning,  and 
be  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  carries  her  into 
the  school-room." 

"  And  why  do  you  all  love  her  so  much  ?  " 
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asked  Mr.  Parker.  "  Is  she  very  kind  and 
pleasant,  or  is  it  because  you  pity  her  ?  " 

"  For  both  reasons,  father.  We  pity  her 
very  much  because  she  is  sick  ;  and  she  is  al- 
ways so  kind  and  pleasant  that  we  cannot  help 
loving  her.  Every  day,  at  recess,  the  olJer 
girls  carry  her  to  the  playground,  and  we  have 
made  her  a  nice  seat  under  the  great  elm-tree. 
Sometimes  she  weaves  us  pretty  wreaths  of  the 
flowers  which  we  gather  for  her.  and  one  day 
she  brought  a  book  to  school,  called  the  Girl's 
Own  Book,  and  she  taught  us  some  new 
plays." 

"  But  who  Is  the  other  new  scholar  ?  "  m- 
quired  Mr.  Parker.  "  You  have  not  told  me 
her  name." 

"  Mary  Brown,  father,"  replied  Clara. 
*'  We  do  not  like  her  at  all.  She  is  idle  and 
disobedient  in  school,  and  when  we  are  at  play 
she  looks  so  cross  and  sulky  that  we  do  not 
ask  her  to  play  with  us." 

"  Perhaps  she  would  be  a  better  girl  if  you 
were  kind  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Parker.     "  Why 
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Bo  you  not  treat  her  as  well  as  you  do 
Grace  ?  " 

"  Why,  father,"  exclaimed  Clara,  *'  Grace 
is  lame  and  sick,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to 
please  her,  because  we  are  sorry  for  her. 
But  Mary  is  not  sick.  She  is  only  cross  and 
disagreeable." 

"  I  should  think  Mary  much  sicker  than 
Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Parker.  "  Which  is  of 
the  most  importance,  Clara,  your  soul  or  your 
body  .?  " 

"  My  soul,  father  ;  for  that  will  live  for 
ever." 

"Very  true,"  replied  her  father;  "and 
yet  you  pity  Grace  because  her  body  is  lame 
and  sick,  and  you  try  to  do  every  thing  to 
make  her  feel  happy  and  comfortable  ;  but  you 
dislike  poor  Mary,  and  will  not  play  with  her, 
oecause  her  soul  is  sick." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  her 
soul's  being  sick,  father,"  repl  ed  Clara. 

"  All  our  evils  may  be  cafed  spiritual  dis- 
eases, '  said  Mr.  Parker.     "  The  diseases  of 
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the  body  correspond  to  evils  and  faults,  which 
are  diseases  of  the  soul.  Which  do  you 
think  is  tne  most  to  be  pitied,  one  whose  body 
is  sick,  or  one  whose  soul  is  filled  with  evil  .'' " 

*'  I  suppose  the  evil  person  is  the  most  to 
be  pitied,  father,"  said  Clara  ;  "  but  we  can- 
not love  evil  people." 

"  We  ought  not  to  love  their  evils,"  replied 
her  father  ;  "but  we  should  love  the  persons 
themselves,  and  try  to  do  them  good.  Most 
people  do  not  think  enough  of  this.  If  they 
know  of  any  one  who  is  ill,  they  will  do  a 
great  many  kind  things  for  him,  and  will  en- 
dure a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  making  him  feel  better  ;  but,  if  they 
meet  with  any  one  who  is  spiritually  sick,  they 
seldom  try  to  do  him  good.  They  say,  as 
you  do  of  Mary,  —  '  We  will  have  nothing 
to  do  w'ith  one  who  is  so  cross  and  disagree- 
able.'" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  Mary  any 
good,  if  I  try,  father,"  said  Clara,  sorrowfully; 
for  she  felt  somewhat  troubled  that  her  father 
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should  think  she  had  done  wrong  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Mary. 

"  You  cannot  tell  until  you  try,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  Mr.  Parker.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  can  do  her  much  good.  The  Lord 
keeps  kind  angels  around  her,  who  are  trying 
all  the  time  to  make  her  better  ;  and  if  those 
who  are  near  her  in  this  world  will  try  to  help 
the  angels  in  this  good  work,  they  will  be  able  to 
do  much  more  for  her  than  they  can  now  do.  I 
have  often  seen  Mary.  She  is  an  orphan.  Her 
father  and  mother  went  to  the  spiritual  world 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  the  friends  who 
have  taken  care  of  her  have  not  done  much  to 
make  her  a  good  girl.  But  we  must  not  talk 
any  more  now,  Clara,  or  you  will  be  late  at 
school.  Do  not  forget  what  I  have  told  you  ; 
I  think  you  will  pity  Mary  as  much  as  you  do 
Grace,  although  you  may  not  find  so  much  to 
love  in  her." 

When  Clara  reached  the  school-house,  she 
found  that  mos!  of  the  scholars  were  already 
there,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  bell  rung  for 
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them  to  take  their  seats,  so  she  had  no  time  to 
speak  to  either  Grace  or  Mary. 

At  recess,  two  of  the  older  girls  put  theii 
hands  together  and  made  a  kind  of  chair  to 
carry  Grace  to  the  play -ground,  and  most  of 
the  children  followed  her  to  her  accustomed 
seat.  Some  of  them  went  to  some  black- 
berry bushes  at  a  little  distance,  and  picked 
some  berries  for  Grace.  Others  brought  her 
flowers,  and  two  or  three  shared  their  luncheon 
of  cake  or  fruit  with  her.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
child  whom  every  one  loved.  Ill  health  had 
not  made  her  peevish  and  fretful,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  ;  she  was  gentle  and  patient, 
and  very  grateful  to  her  friends  for  their  kind- 
ness to  her. 

Clara  had  a  fine  bunch  of  cherries  which 
her  father  had  given  her,  and  she  at  first  thought 
she  would  share  them  with  Grace.  But,  just 
at  that  moment,  she  saw  Mary  sitting  under  a 
tn^e  at  some  distance  froir  her  companions > 
and  looking  very  unhappy. 

Clara  thought  of  what  her  father   had  said 
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in  the  morning  ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  — 
**  Mary  is  certainly  the  most  to  be  pitied, 
for  she  looks  very  sad  indeed,  while  Grace 
seems  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  any  of  us.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  do  her  any  good  by  being 
kind  to  her.  I  might  give  her  part  of  my 
cherries.  Grace  has  some  already,  but  no 
one  notices  poor  Mary." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  Clara's 
mind,  she  walked  toward  the  place  where  Mary 
was  sitting. 

Mary  did  not  look  up  or  speak  to  Clara. 
She  sat  still,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  bit  of 
grass,  which  she  was  twisting  into  a  variety  of 
forms. 

"  Did  you  ever  braid  any  grass  mats  ?  " 
asked  Clara,  sitting  down  by  her  side. 

«'  No.  I  never  did,"  replied  Mary  ;  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  wished  her  to  go  away  ;  but 
Clara  continued  talking  to  her. 

"  I  made  some  little  grass  dish-mats  for  my 
dmner-set,"  she  said,  "  and  they  were  ^  ery 
pretty.  I  w^ill  show  you  how  to  make  them, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  me  " 
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Mary  made  no  answer,  and  Clara  paused, 
for  she  heard  the  girls  laughing  and  talking.^  and 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
more  pleasant  to  join  them.  But  she  remem- 
bered that  her  father  had  said  she  could  do 
Mary  much  good  by  being  kind  to  her,  and  she 
persevered. 

"  Here  are  some  cherries  for  you,"  she 
said  ;  "I  have  more  than  I  want.  Would 
you  like  to  walk  down  the  lane  with  me,  and 
pick  berries  and  flowers.     It  is  pleasant  there." 

Still  Mary  said  nothing,  but  she  took  the 
cherries  and  walked  with  Clara  down  the  lane. 

"  Why  do  you  not  play  with  us  at  recess  ? " 
asked  Clara,  as  they  walked  along. 

''  I  did  when  I  first  came  to  school,"  said 
Mary,  "  but  the  girls  called  me  cross,  and 
now  they  never  ask  me  to  play  with  them," 

Clara  did  not  reply  to  this  for  a  ^ew  min- 
utes. She  remembered  that,  the  few  times 
that  Mary  played  with  them,  she  was  not  will- 
ing to  play  any  of  the  games  which  they  pro- 
posed, and,  even  if  she  commenced  any,  sh^ 
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would  leave  them  before  the  game  was  nearly 
finished,  and  thus  spoil  their  pleasure.  But 
Clara  also  remembered  that  Mary  had  given  as 
a  reason  for  not  playing  that  she  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  the  games,  and  that  the  girl? 
had  not  been  very  patient  in  teaching  her,  bul 
had  accused  her  of  spoiling  their  play,  when 
her  mistakes  were  made  through  ignorance. 

Presently  she  said,  —  -'I  do  not  think  we 
were  very  kind  the  last  day  that  you  played 
with  us  ;  but  if  you  will  try  again,  perhaps  we 
shall  do  better.  My  father  says  that  when  we 
are  at  play  we  should  try  to  make  each  other 
happy,  and  then  we  shall  all  enjoy  it ;  but  if 
we  are  selfish,  and  think  only  of  our  own 
pleasure,  none  of  us  will  have  a  good  play." 

Mary  did  not  reply  to  this,  but  she  looked 
quite  pleasant  and  happy,  and  she  gathered 
some  pretty  flowers,  which  she  gave  to  Clara- 

"  Why  do  you  give  them  to  me  ?  "  said 
Clara  ;  ''  I  shall  give  mine  to  Miss  Stanley^ 
and  you  can  give  her  yours  also.  She  likesi. 
flowers." 
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"  You  can  give  them  all  to  her,"  replied 
Mary  ;   "  I  do  not  want  to." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  love  to  carry  Miss  Stanley 
flowers,  she  always  looks  so  much  pleased. 
Look,  here  are  enough  for  two  pretty  bunches. 
You  shall  give  her  one,  and  I  will  give  her  the 
other." 

Mary  took  the  bouquet  rather  unwillingly, 
and,  as  they  turned  toward  the  school-house, 
she  said,  —  "  Miss  Stanley  thinks  I  am  idle 
because  I  do  not  learn  my  geography  lesson  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  find  places  on  the 
map.  I  have  never  been  to  school  so  much 
as  the  other  girls." 

"  Miss  Stanley  will  show  you  all  about  it  if 
you  ask  her,",  said  Clara.  "  She  is  very  kind 
to  all  of  us." 

'<- 1  know  she  is  kind,"  replied  Mary  ;  ''  but 
the  girls  will  laugh  if  I  ask  her  to  show  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  they  will  not,"  said  Clara  ; 
"  that  would  be  very  wrong.  But  if  you  would 
like  to  have  me,  Mary,  I  will  ask  Miss  Stan- 
ley to  let  me  sit  with  you  this  afternoon,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  places." 
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"  Will  you  ?  "  said  Mary  ;  "  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  you." 

Just  as  she  said  this,  the  bell  rung,  and  all 
the  children  hastened  to  take  their  seats. 

Miss  Stanley  looked  much  pleased  when 
Clara  and  Mary  gave  her  their  flowers.  She 
was  glad  to  see  a  pleasant,  happy  smile  on 
Mary's  face,  and  she  readily  granted  Clara's 
request  that  they  might  sit  together  in  the  after- 
noon to  study  their  geography  lesson.  Mary 
studied  diligently  the  remainder  of  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  scholars  were  much  surprised  to 
see  her  look  so  cheerful  and  animated,  and  to 
hear  her  answer  every  question  which  her 
teacher  asked  her  readily  and  pleasantly, 
Clara's  kindness  at  recess  had  filled  her  heart 
with  gentle,  happy  feelings,  and  she  thought 
her  lessons  had  never  before  been  so  easy  to 
learn,  and  that  Miss  Stanley  had  never  beeir 
so  kind. 

At  noon,  Clara  hastened  home,  eager  to  tell 
her  father  of  her  conversation  with  Mary,  and 
that  Miss  Stanley  had  given  them  leave  to  sit 
together  in  the  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Parker  was  pleased  that  she  had  re- 
membered and  put  in  practice  what  he  had  told 
her  in  the  morning. 

''  You  have  succeeded  very  well,  Clara,"  he 
said  ;  "but  you  must  not  expect  that  it  will 
always  be  so  easy  to  love  Mary  and  do  her 
good.  She  was  pleased  and  grateful  for  your 
kindness  to-day  ;  but  this  may  not  always  be 
the  case.  Sometimes,  even  when  you  are 
trying  to  do  her  good,  she  may  be  harsh  and 
unkind  to  you  ;  but  you  must  persevere,  and 
remember  that  the  Lord  always  endeavours  to 
do  us  good,  even  when  we  turn  away  from 
him  and  do  not  keep  his  commandments." 

"But,  lather,"  said  Clara,  "you  have 
sometimes  told  me  not  to  associate  with  girls 
because  they  did  not  behave  well." 

"  Very  true,"  said  her  father.  "  There 
are  some  evils  which  there^  would  be  danger 
of  your  acquiring,  if  you  associated  with  those 
who  indulge  in  them.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
diildren  from  some  evil  company,  just  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  away  frcan  those  who 
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have  certain  contagious  diseases  ;  but,  if  at 
any  time  you  are  obliged  to  associate  with 
evil-disposed  persons,  you  must  be  careful  to 
look  to  the  Lord  for  aid  in  doing  right  your- 
self, and  in  trying  to  do  them  all  the  good  you 
can.  You  must  not  dislike  or  despise  them  on 
account  of  their  evil  dispositions,  although  you 
mu&t  carefully  avoid  doing  wrong  yourself." 

Clara  went  to  school  with  a  light  heart  that 
afternoon,  for  she  was  happy  in  the  hope  of 
doing  good.  With  her  assistance  Mary's  ge- 
ography lesson  was  well  learned,  and  this  sue 
cess  made  her  feel  so  happy,  that  she  joined 
the-  girls  in  their  plays  at  recess,  instead  of 
going  away  by  herself  as  usual.  Clara  had 
told  some  of  her  school-fellows  a  part  of  what 
her  father  had  said  about  their  treatment  of 
Mary,  and  they  now  felt  disposed  to  treat  her 
kindly  and  try  to  do  her  good. 

For  some  time  after  this,  Mary  was  indus« 
trious  in  school,  and  pleasant  and  happy  in  the 
play-hours.     The  girls  began  to  love  her  al» 
most  as  well  as  they  did  Grace. 
4 
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But  bad  habits,  when  they  have  been  long 
indulged,  are  not  easily  overcome.  Mary 
often  found  it  difficult  to  correct  her  idleness 
and  ill-humor.  Miss  Stanley  had  given  her 
leave  to  sit  with  Clara  through  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  and,  delighted  with  the  permission, 
she  had  formed  many  good  resolutions  for  her 
future  conduct. 

Clara  was  pleased  with  her  new  companion, 
and  endeavoured  to  assist  her  in  every  way  that 
she  could.  She  was  farther  advanced  in  her 
studies  than  Mary,  and  her  assistance  was 
therefore  very  useful  to  her. 

Mary  was  generally  grateful  to  Clara  for  her 
kindness,  and  exerted  herself  to  profit  by  it  ; 
but  there  were  times  when  the  spirit  of  idle- 
ness would  again  take  possession  of  her,  and, 
if  Clara  tried  to  convince  her  that  she  was  do- 
jng  wrong,  she  would  return  an  angry  answer, 
and  persist  in  having  her  own  way.  Clara 
would  then  feel  sad,  and  sometimes  a  little  of- 
fended, and  would  almost  resolve  to  ask  Miss 
Stanley  to  let  her  sit  with  some  one  else  ;  but 
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she  knew  that  these  feehngs  were  wrong,  and 
soon  endeavo'ired  to  put  them  away.  She  re- 
membered that  her  father  had  warned  her  of 
these  trials,  and  had  told  her  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  she  still  persevered  in  her  ef- 
forts to  do  Mary  good. 

At  some  distance  from  the  school-house 
there  was  a  small  grove  of  elm-trees  which 
formed  a  very  pleasant  shade  in  the  summer, 
and  the  children  often  wished  that  it  was  nearer, 
so  that  they  might  play  there  at  recess.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when 
they  had  been  uncommonly  diligent  in  school. 
Miss  Stanley  would  give  them  a  longer  recess 
than  usual,  and  allow  them  to  go  to  the  grove. 
It  was  now  nearly  the  middle  of  the  term,  and 
the  children  had,  for  some  days,  been  expect- 
ing the  usual  indulgence.  They  were  all  de- 
lighted one  pleasant  morning,  when  Miss  Stnn- 
ey  said,  as  she  entered  the  school-room,  — • 
''  I  am  glad  to  see  so  fine  a  day  ;  for,  if 
you  are  all  obedient  and  industrious,  I  think  I 
shall  give  you  leave  to  go  to  the  grove  this 
forenoon." 
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The  children  hastened  to  their  seats,  and  In 
a  few  moments  every  thing  was  orderly  and 
quiet. 

After  morning  worship  was  over,  a  class  in 
Colburn's  First  Lessons  was  called  to  recite. 
The  scholars  were  required  to  learn  this  les- 
son at  home,  and  it  was  therefore  the  first 
morning  recitation.  I^Tary  belonged  to  this 
class,  and  her  teacher  saw,  with  regret,  that 
she  left  her  seat  unwillingly,  and  walked  to  her 
place  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  book. 
Miss  Stanley  feared  that  her  lesson  was  not 
prepared,  and  she  soon  found  that  she  was 
right  ;  Mary  could  not  answer  a  question. 
The  rest  of  the  class  recited  correctly,  and 
took  their  seats  with  happy  faces. 

"  Did  you  study  your  lesson  last  evening, 
Mary  ?  "  asked  Miss  Stanley. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  low 
V-oice. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  her  teacher 
''  You  are  not  now  prepared  for  the  new  les- 
son which  I  have  given  your  class.     If  you  are 
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very  industrious  I  think  you  will  have  time  to 
learn  this  before  recesi,  without  neglecting 
your  other  studies.  Clara  has  been  through 
this  part  and  she  will  assist  you.  I  v/ill  en- 
deavour to  find  a  few  moments'  leisure  and 
hear  you  recite  in  about  an  hour." 

Mary  looked  discontented  and  unhappy, 
and  not  at  all  disposed  to  obey.  She  said 
nothing,  however,  but  took  her  seat,  and, 
placing  her  book  on  the  desk  before  her,  kept 
her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  it.  After  a  few 
minutes,  Clara  whispered  to  her,  and  asked  if 
she  should  show  her  about  the  lesson.  Mary 
replied,  very  crossly,  mat  she  did  not  wish  for 
any  assistance.  Clara  was  hurt  by  her  manner 
of  speaking,  and  said  no  more  to  her. 

The  hour  passed  quickly  away,  and  Mary 
was  called  to  recite  ;  but  her  lesson  was  but 
Me  better  learned  than  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

When  we  feel  pleasant  and  happy,  it  is  easy 
to  learn  ;  but  if  we  allow  our  minds  to  be 
filhd  with  cross,   uncomfortable  feelings,  we 
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shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  study  or  do  b^j 
thing  else  well. 

Miss  Stanley  looked  sad  as  she  handed  tho 
book  back  to  Mary.  "  Did  Clara  show  you 
how  to  learn  your  lesson  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  did  not  want  her  to,"  replied  Mary. 

"  You  may  take  your  seat,  and  study  it  at 
recess,"  said  Miss  Stanley. 

This  was  the  punishment  that  Mary  might 
have  expected  ;  but  she  was  not  inclnied  to 
bear  it  patiently.  She  took  her  seat,  and, 
leaning  her  head  upon  the  desk,  burst  into 
tears. 

Just  then  Miss  Stanley  touched  her  litde' 
bell.     This  was  the  signal  for  recess,  and  the 
girls  tied  on  their  bonnets  and  prepared  for 
their  walk. 

"But  what  will  poor  Grace  do?"  said 
Clara,  as  she  saw  that  Grace  remained  quietly 
in  her  seat. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  here,"  said  Grace, 
smiling.     "It  is   too  far  for  you  to  carry 
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The  girls  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  they 
all  looked  disappointed. 

"  I  have  a  pretty  new  book  which  I  will 
'end  Grace,"  said  Miss  Stanley.  "  That  will 
amuse  her." 

"  And  we  will  bring  you  the  prettiest  flow- 
ers, Grace,"  said  two  or  three  voices,  as  the 
children  left  the  school-room. 

Miss  Stanley  had  given  them  leave  to  stay 
half  an  hour,  and  she  lent  her  watch  to  one 
f»f  the  older  girls,  that  they  might  be  sure  to 
pe  punctual. 
^'  I  am  very  sorry  that  Grace  could  not 
come  with  us,"  said  Jane  Somers  to  Clara,  as 
they  walked  along. 

"So  am  I."  replied  Clara;  "and  I  am 
sorry  for  Mary,  too." 

"  I  am  not. sorry  for  her,"  said  Jane.  "  It 
IS  her  own  fault.  She  might  have  learned  her 
lesson." 

"We  ought  to  be  sorry  that  she  did 
wrong,"  replied  Clara.  "  I  am  sure  she 
feels  very  unhappy." 
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"  T  suppose  she  does,"  said  Jane  ;  "  and  I 
do  feel  sorry  for  her  now.  But,  Clara,  we 
must  walk  faster,  or  we  snail  have  but  little 
time  at  the  grove." 

About  fifteen  minutes  were  spent  in  running 
around  among  the  trees,  and  in  watching  the 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  then,  they  all  began 
to  gather  flowers.  Each  girl  wished  to  take  a 
bunch  to  Miss  Stanley,  and  many  of  them  re- 
membered Grace,  and  gathered  some  for  her, 
also  ;  but  no  one  thought  of  Mary,  excepting 
Clara. 

* '  Perhaps  it  will  make  her  feel  better  if  I 
take  her  some,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  then 
she  thought  of  the  cross  manner  in  which 
Mary  had  spoken  to  her  about  the  lesson,  and 
she  did  not  feel  quite  willing  to  carry  her 
flowers.  In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  Claia 
remembered  that  the  angels  were  still  trying  to 
do  Mary  good,  although  she  was  not  willing  to 
be  led  by  them. 

"  Father  said  that  1  could  help  the  angels," 
she  thought,  "  and  I  mean  to  try."     She  then 
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gathered  the  prettiest  flowers  that  she  could 
find,  and  ued  them  together  with  a  sph-e  ot 
grass. 

The  children  were  careful  to  reach  the 
school-house  five  minutes  before  the  half-hour 
was  out,  that  they  might  have  time  to  give 
Miss  Stanley  and  Grace  the  flowers,  and  tell 
them  about  their  pleasant  vt^alk. 

Mary  had  stopped  crying,  and  was  leaning 
her  head  upon  one  hand,  and  holding  her  book 
with  the  other.  She  still  looked  cross  and 
unhappy.  Miss  Stanley  had  tried  to  show 
her  how  WTong  she  was  behaving,  but  Mary 
was  not  willing  to  put  away  her  evil  feelings. 

She  looked  even  more  sad  when  she  heard 
the  happy  voices  of  the  children  on  their  re- 
turn, and  saw  the  flowers  which  they  had 
brought  ;  and  when  Clara  came  up  to  her  and 
kindly  offered  her  a  bunch,  she  could  not  help 
crving  again.  But  her  tears  were  not  now 
tears  of  anger.  This  little  act  of  kindness 
had  brougnt  back  good  and  gentle  feelings. 
She  could  now  see  that  she  had  done  wrong, 
and  she  felt  very  sorry  foi  it. 
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In  81  few  minutes  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  be 
gan  to  study  busily.  When  Clara  again  of- 
fered to  assist  her,  she  thanked  her,  and  pointed 
out  the  sums  which  she  found  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  understand  ;  and  when  Miss  Stanley 
called  her  to  recite,  her  answers  were  given 
promptly  and  correctly. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  done  wrong,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  will  study  this  noon  if  I  have 
any  time." 

Miss  Stanley  looked  much  pleased,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately.  Mary  took  her  seat, 
resolved  to  be  as  industrious  as  possible  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

She  improved  very  much  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  Clara  always  felt  happy 
when  she  remembered  that  she  had  tried  to 
put  away  her  evil  feelings  toward  her  and  to 
do  her  good. 


SELF-DENIAL, 


**  Why  were  you  not  at  school  this  fore- 
noon, Alice  ?  "  inquired  Lucy  Lee,  as  she 
entered  Mrs.  Gray's  neat  cottage,  and  found 
her  friend  Alice  busily  employed  with  her 
sewing. 

"  Mother  could  not  spare  me  to-day,"  re- 
plied Alice.  ''  You  know  she  has  to  sew 
almost  all  the  time,  that  she  may  earn  money 
to  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  I  try  to  help  her 
all  that  I  can.  She  does  not  like  to  keep  me 
from  school,  but  she  has  some  work  to  do 
now  which  she  has  promised  to  finish  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  she  cannot  get  it  done 
unless  I  help  her." 

"  But,  Alice,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  came  to  tell 
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you  that  all  the  girls  are  going  to  walk  to- 
morrow morning.  It  is  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  we  shall  find  a  great  many  flowers.  When 
I  asked  mother  whether  I  might  go,  she  said 
she  was  afiaid  to  trust  so  many  wild  girls  to- 
gether, with  no  one  to  take  care  ut  ihem,  and 
she  wished  that  our  teacher  would  go  with  us. 
So  I  proposed  it  to  the  other  girls,  and  we  all 
dgreed  to  invite  Miss  Leslie,  and  she  says  she 
shall  be  very  glad  to  go.  Where  is  your 
mother,  Alice  ?     I  will  tell  her  about  it." 

"  She  is  up  stairs,  Lucy  ;  but  do  not  ask 
her  to  let  me  go,  for  she  will  have  to  work 
much  harder  if  I  do,  and  then  she  will  be 
tired  and  sick.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going, 
but  I  shall  be  quite  happy  at  home  ;  and  per- 
haps you  will  bring  me  a  bunch  of  flowers." 

"  I  will  bring  you  half  of  my  flowers,  if 
you  stay  at  home,"  said  Lucy.  "  But  cannot 
you  finish  your  work  this  evening  ?  " 

'*  No,  Lucy  ;  for  my  mother  will  not  let  me 
git  up  late." 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  few   minutes.     She 
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felt  very  sorry  that  Alice  could  not  go,  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  right  to  try  to  persuade  her. 
Presently  her  countenance  brightened,  and  she 
said,  —  "  There  is  no  school  this  afternoon, 
and  I  will  go  home  and  ask  ray  mother  to  let 
me  help  you  sew.  If  we  are  very  industrious, 
perhaps  we  shall  finish  your  part  of  the  work." 

Before  Alice  had  time  to  reply,  Lucy  left 
the  cottage  and  hastened  home.  She  found 
her  mother  preparing  to  go  out. 

*'  J  am  glad  you  have  come,  Lucy,"  said 
Mrs.  Lee  ;  "  for  your  father  says  it  is  such  a 
delightful  afternoon  for  a  ride,  that  he  will  take 
us  to  your  grandfather's.  The  carryall  will  be 
at  the  door  directly." 

"  O,  mother  !  "  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  I  told 
Alice  Gray  that  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me 
nelp  her  sew  this  afternoon,  for  she  cannot  go 
to  walk  with  us  to-morrow  unless  her  work  is 
finished.  But  I  did  not  know  that  you  and 
father  were  going  to  ride,  and  I  do  want  to  go 
with  you.     What  shall  I  do,  mother  ?  " 

''  You  must  decide  for  yourself,  Lucy.     1 
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am  quite  vvHlIng  that  you  should  assist  Alice, 
if  you  prefer  doing  so." 

"  I  do  not  really  prefer  it,  mother.  It  will 
be  very  dull  to  sit  and  sew  all  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  taking  a  pleasant  ride.  And  Aline 
says  that  she  shall  feel  quite  happy  if  she  does 
stay  at  home  to-morrow.  I  can  bring  her  a 
large  bunch  of  flowers." 

"  Then  run  and  get  ready,  Lucy,"  said  her 
mother,  "  or  you  will  keep  us  waiting." 

''  But,  mother,"  said  Lucy,  still  hesitating 
"  it  will  do  Alice  good,  as  well  as  give  her 
pleasure,  to  go  to  walk  to-morrow  ;  for  she 
sits  still  and  sews  almost  all  the  time  when  she 
is  not  in  school.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  to  do,  mother." 

"  No,  Lucy  ;  it  is  better  for  you  to  decide 
in  this  case." 

"  If  I  go  to  ride,"  said  Lucy,  "  it  will  be 
merely  for  my  own  pleasure  ;  but  if  I  help 
Alice,-  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  doing  her 
good  and  giving  her  pleasure  also.  I  think  I 
will  not  go,  mother.     You  told  me  the  other 
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day  that  self-denial  Is  a  good  thing,  and  this  is 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  practise  it." 

"And  I  am  glad  that  you  have  improved 
the  opportunity,  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Lee. 
'.'  You  will  have  a  happy  afternoon  ;  for  we 
are  always  happy  when  we  deny  ourselves  and 
try  to  do  good  to  others." 

Taking  her  little  work-basket  in  her  hand, 
Lucy  bade  her  mother  good  afternoon  with  a 
cheerful  countenance.  She  was  soon  seated 
by  the  side  of  Alice  ;  and  never  did  two  little 
girls  work  more  neatly  and  industriously.  The 
work  was  finished  before  sunset,  and  Lucy 
was  at  home  just  in  time  to  welcome  her 
father  and  mother  on  their  return  from  their 
ride. 

The  bright  smile  with  which  she  met  them 
at  the  door  showed  that  she  did  not  regret  the 
choice  she  had  made,  and  her  joy  was  in- 
creased when  her  father  told  her  that  there 
was  every  appearance  that  the  next  day  would 
be  fine,  and  that  he  had  observed  an  abundance 
of  w^ild  flowers  as  they  rode  along. 
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"  I  am  glad  that  we  did  not  take  our  walk 
on  May-day,"  said  Lucy.  "  It  was  so  cold 
then,  that  even  the  little  violets  were  afraid  to 
peep  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  now  we  shall  fill 
our  baskets  with  flowers." 

With  pleasing  reflections  upon  the  day  that 
was  past,  and  bright  anticipations  for  the  mor- 
row, Lucy  early  retired  to  rest.  Early  the 
following  morning  a  happy  group  of  girls  as- 
sembled around  an  old  oak-tree,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  little  birds  were  singing  their  sweetest 
songs,  as  if  to  welcome  the  return  of  summer, 
and  the  fresh  morning  air  was  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  children  saw  thei/ 
teacher  coming  towards  them,  and  they  joyfulb 
ran  to  meet  her. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  all  here,"  said 
Miss  Leslie  ;  "  and  now  we  will  go  to  the  top 
of  yonder  hill  and  look  at  the  rising  sun." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  violets  on  that 
hill,  '  said  Mary  Stanley,  one  of  the  youngest 
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of  the  children,  "  and  I  shall  pick  some  of 
them  for  my  sister.  She  cannot  go  to  walk 
with  us  because  she  is  sick  ;  but  mother  says 
that  you  will  take  care  of  me,  Miss  Leslie  "  ; 
and,  as  the  Httle  girl  spoke,  she  took  hold  of 
her  teacher's  hand. 

The  other  children  ran  gayly  along,  and  soon 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Now  turn  towards  the  east,"  said  Miss 
Leslie,  "  and  look  at  that  bright  golden  spot 
beneath  those  rose-colored  clouds.  In  a  few 
minutes  you  will  see  the  sun  rise  in  that 
place." 

The  children  did  as  she  directed,  and  they 
saw  with  delight .  that  the  golden  spot  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  very  soon  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  all  his  splendor. 

"  Every  thing  seems  to  rejoice  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  The  little 
birds  sing  for  joy,  and  the  pretty  flowers,  with 
the  bright  dewdrops  sparkling  upon  their 
petals,  glow  with  new  beauty.  Without  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun^  nothing  could  hve  or 
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grow.  We  should  often  think  of  this,  and  we 
should  always  remember  that  the  bright  sun  is 
an  emblem  of  the  Creator.  He  is  the  sun  oi 
the  spiritual  world  ;  and  his  love  and  wisdom 
produce  every  good  thought  and  affection  in 
our  minds,  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  natural 
sun  produce  the  lovely  objects  which  we  see 
upon  the  earth." 

The  children  listened  attentively  to  what 
their  teacher  said,  and,  the  sun  having  become 
too  bright  to  look  at  any  longer,  they  gathered 
a  few  of  the  violets  with  which  the  hill  was 
covered,  and  pursued  their  walk. 

They  found  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  bas- 
kets with  flowers,  and  some  of  the  girls  re- 
gretted that  they  could  not  carry  more  ;  but 
Miss  Leslie  reminded  them  that  other  children 
might  come  to  the  same  places  in  search  of 
flowers,  and  also  that  some  shoula  oe  left  for 
seed. 

After  rambling  through  the  fields  for  an 
hour  or  more,  they  e.greed  to  go  to  a  beautiful 
wooa  at  a  short  distance,  and  sit  down  beneath 
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the  shade  of  the  trees  and  arrange  their 
flowers. 

"  And  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  a  story, 
Miss  Leslie,"  said  one  of  the  little  girls.  But 
before  MisS  Leslie  could  reply,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  bird  which  stood  in  their 
path,  and  did  not  attempt  to  move,  although 
they  were  very  near  to  it. 

''  Poor  thing  !  it  is  hurt,"  said  Miss  Leslie. 
"  It  cannot  fly."       ' 

''  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Lucy 
Lee,  as  she  took  the  bird  in  her  hand,  and 
gently  stroked  his  soft  feathers. 

"  You  will  frighten  it,  Lucy,"  said  Ahce 
Gray.  ''  Put  it  in  my  basket  ;  I  will  take  the 
flowers  out." 

Just  then  they  saw  another  bird,  of  the  same 
form  and  color  as  their  little  prisoner,  flying 
around  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  as  if  in  some 
distress. 

"  Put  the  bird  on  the  bush  near  to  you, 
Lucy,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  and  then  we  will 
walk  away  and  see  what  they  will  do." 
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hucy  did  so,  and  ihey  were  all  delighted  to 
see  the  other  bird  fly  to  the  bush  with  a  beriy 
in  his  beak,  which  he  gave  to  the  sick  bird, 
and  then  flew  aw^ay  again. 

The  girls  wished  to  try  to  catch  both  ol  the 
birds  and  carry  them  home  ;  but  Miss  Leslie 
said  they  were  happier  where  they  were,  and 
that  the  sick  bird  had  a  kind  nurse  in  its  mate. 

^'  That  was  a  strawberry  that  the  bird  had 
in  his  beak,"  said  little  Mary  Stanley  ;  "ana 
here  are  two  more  which  I  have  founa.  Are 
they  ripe,  Miss  LesHe  ? " 

"  I  think  they  are,"  replied  Miss  Leslie. 
'*  I  suppose  the  warm  weather  which  we  have 
had  lately  has  ripened  them  earher  than  usual." 

On  looking  around,  the  children  found  about 
a  dozen  ripe  strawberries,  which  they  agreed 
to  send  to  Mary's  sick  sister,  and  the  little 
gii'l  wrapped  them  in  a  leaf,  and  put  them  in 
her  basket  wath  great  delight. 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the  w^ood, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pleasant  place  where 
diey  could  sit  down  and  arrange  their  flowers. 
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"  One  of  you  asked  me  to  tell  a  story,'' 
said  -Miss  Leslie  ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  of  any 
that  will  interest  you  just  now  ;  and,  besides,  I 
should  love  to  talk  with  you  about  these  beau- 
tiful flowers." 

"  That  will  be  better  than  a  story,"  said 
Lucy  ;  "  I  have  a  herbarium  at  home,  and  I 
shall  write  w^hat  you  tell  us  in  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  wish  to,  Lucy,"  re- 
plied Miss  Leshe,  smiling.  «'  I  was  not  going 
to  speak  of  the  class  or  order  of  the  flowers, 
or  of  their  natural  uses,  although  all  these  are 
very  useful  for  you  to  learn,  and  I  will  gladly 
^assist  you  in  preparing  a  description  of  them  to 
write  in  your  herbarium.  But  I  love  to  have 
you  remember,  when  you  see  beautiful  flowers 
and  other  lovely  things  in  this  natural  world, 
that  they  are  as  types  or  representatives  of 
spiritual  things,  and  it  is  of  this  that  I  wish  to 
speak. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  all  planted  seeds  in  the 
earth,  and  have  watched  them  as  they  broke 
through  the  soil,  and  put  forth  their  leaves  and 
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blossoms.  Every  truth  which  we  learn  and 
remember  is  as  a  seed  planted  in  our  minds. 
They  are  nourished  by  the  love  and  wisdom 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  seeds  are  nourished  by  tbe 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moisture  ol 
the  rain  and  dew.  After  these  truths  are  im- 
planted in  our  minds,  w^e  think  about  them, 
and  try  to  learn  more  and  more  respecting 
them.  These  thoughts  are  like  the  leaves 
which  the  seed  puts  forth  shortly  after  it  is 
planted  in  the  ground.  If  we  only  think  about 
the  truths,  we  are  like  a  plant  covered  with 
leaves,  but  which  has  no  blossoms  and  will 
produce  no  fruit.  But  when  we  love  the  truths 
which  we  have  learned,  and  try  to  do  the  good 
which  they  teach  us  to  do,  then  the  plant  be- 
gins to  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  Even 
one  little  blossom  will  produce  thousands  of 
seeds,  and  it  is  thus  with  each  truth  which  we 
learn  and  do,  —  thousands  will  proceed  from 
It" 

<<  Do  wild  flowers  and  garden  flowers  rep- 
resent  the   same   thing  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
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girls  who  had  listened  with  much  interest 
while  Miss  Leslie  was  speaking. 

"  Plants  in  their  wild  state,"  replied  Miss 
Leslie,  "may  be  compared  to  those  truths 
which  are  but  httle  cultivated,  and  contain  but 
litde  spiritual  life  ;  but  the  garden  plants  which 
we  carefully  cultivate  by  placing  them  in  a  rich 
soil,  shielding  them  from  the  cold  and  wintry 
storms,  and  removing  from  around  them  all 
noxious  weeds,  are  like  those  truths  which 
are  implanted,  in  a  well-cultivated  mind,  cher- 
ished and  improved,  and  kept  free  from  all 
those  idle  and  evil  thoughts  which  would 
choke  the  good  seed.  The  good  affections 
which  these  truths  produce  are  far  more  lovely 
than  even  the  roses  and  lilies  which  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  see  in  the  gardens. 

"  But  we  have  talked  enough  about  this  for 
to-day,  girls,  and  I  think  we  had  better  walk 
towards  home.  Our  flowers  will  wither  if  they 
are  not  soon  put  into  water." 

After  Lucy  Lee  had  told  her  mother  about 
their  pleasant  walk,  and  what  Miss  Leslie  had 
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said  about  the  flowers,  she  added,  —  ''  And, 
mother,  while  Miss  Leslie  was  talking,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  when  you  told  nie  that  it 
WMS  good  to  deny  myself,  that  was  a  truth 
planted  in  my  mind  as  we  plant  a  seed  in  the 
ground.  I  thought  about  what  you  told  me, 
and  my  thoughts  were  like  the  leaves  of  a 
plant.  When  my  affection  for  helping  Alice 
became  so  active  and  strong  as  to  make  me 
resolve  to  give  up  the  ride,  then  the  plant 
blossomed  ;  and  now,  if  I  continue  to  deny 
myself,  it  will  bear  fruit.  Is  this  right,  moth- 
er ?  " 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee  ; 
'  but  you  must  remember,  that,  as  the  plants 
cannot  grow  without  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  neither  can  truths  be  Implanted  in  your 
mind  and  there  produce  good  thoughts  and  af- 
fections, w^ords  and  works,  without  the  love 
;md  wisdom  of  the  Lord.  We  should  never 
forget  that  all  good  and  truth  are  from  him." 
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"  You  do  not  look  so  happy  as  usual  ;  hag 
any  thing  occurred  to  trouble  you,  Henry  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  his  son  entered  the  par- 
lour, on  his  return  from  school. 

''  Why,  father,"  replied  Henry,  ^'  when  we 
were  coming  home  from  school,  some  of  the 
boys  picked  some  apples  from  one  of  the  trees 
in  Mr:  Bradley's  orchard.  I  told  them  that  it 
was  stealing,  and  that  it  was  very  wicked,  and 
then  they  laughed  at  me,  and  said  that  1  was  a 
coward,  and  afraid  that  Mr.  Bradley  would 
catch  me." 

"  And  was  it  their  ridicule  that  made  you 
Bad,  Henry,  or  were  you  grieved  to  see  the 
boys  behaving  wickedly  ?  " 
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'^  I  think  it  was  both,  father  ;  I  was  sorry 
to  have  the  boys  steal  the  apples,  and  I  dia 
not  like  to  have  them  laugh  at  me  and  call  nie 
names,  when  I  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
behave  better." 

''I  am  very  sorry  that  lliey  behaved  so 
wickedly,  Henry;  but  you  need  not  be  troubled 
by  their  ridicule.  You  should  feel  glad  that 
the  Lord  enabled  you  to  try  to  do  them  good, 
and  that  he  kept  you  from  committing  the 
same  sin." 

"  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  so  wicked  as 
to  steal,  father ;  1  am  sure  that  I  have  never 
broken  that  commandment  yet." 

"  Do  not  be  sure  of  that,  my  son  ;  for  it  is 
a  commandment  that  we  very  often  break. 
There  ai-e  many  ways  of  breaking  it  which 
you  have  not  thought  of. " 

"  What  can  those  ways  be,  father  ?  "  ask- 
ed Henry  ;  "  I  thought  that  stealing  meant  tc 
take  w^hat  belonged  to  another,  without  his 
consent." 

"  That  is  what  it  means,  Henry  ;  but  there 
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are  many  things  of  which  we  deprive  others 
without  thinking  that  we  steal  from  them 
Yesterday,  when  you  and  Mary  came  home 
from  school,  Mary  ran  to  the  closet  to  get  her 
cup  and  hall,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  that  she 
should  have  time  to  play  a  little  before  tea  was 
ready ;  but  you  begged  her  to  let  you  take  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  became  so  much 
interested  in  playing  that  you  refused  to  give  it 
to  her  again  until  you  were  both  called  to  tea. 
Thus  you  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  which 
she  expected  to  enjoy.  Was  not  that  a  kind 
of  stealing  ?  " 

*'  I  did  not  steal  the  cup  and  ball,  father  ;  I 
only  borrowed  it." 

"No,  Henry,  you  did  not  steal  the  cup  and 
ball ;  but  you  stole  the  pleasure  which  Mary 
would  have  received  from  playing  with  it. 
Do  you  not  understand  what  I  mean  ^  " 

*'  Yes,  father  ;  I  think  I  do  now ;  but  I 
never  thought  of  this  before.  I  kr  ew  that  it 
was  selfish  to  deprive  others  of  pleasure,  birt 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  stealing." 
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"  If  you  think  about  it  a  little,  Henry,  you 
will  soon  find  that  in  all  your  selfish  actiong 
you  break  the  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.'  J  should  like  to  talk  with  you  more 
about  this,  but  I  cannot  now,  for  I  nave  some 
preparations  to  make  for  my  journey  to-morrow. 
You  had  better  run  into  the  garden  and  help 
Mary  gather  the  ripe  flower-seeds." 

Henry  thought  much  of  what  his  father  had 
told  him  about  stealing,  and  he  repeated  it  to 
his  sister  Mary  while  they  were  gathering  the 
seeds. 

''  If  selfishness  is  stealing,  I  am  afraid  we 
steal  something  every  day,"  said  Mary  ;  "for 
you  know  we  are  very  apt  to  do  selfish  things." 
.  *'  I  know  we  are,"  said  Henry  ;  "  but  we 
must  try  to  remember  that  we  are  breaking  the 
commandments  when  we  do  those  things,  and 
then  I  think  we  shall  learn  to  do  better." 

The  children  were  soon  called  into  the 
house,  and,  after  tea  was  over,  they  took  their 
books  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table  to 
prepare  their  lessons  for  the  next  dav. 
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**  Father  cannot  show  us  about  our  lebsons 
this  evening,"  said  Henry,  "  for  he  is  packing 
his  trunk." 

^'  And  mother  is  helping  him,"  said  Mary 
"  But  my  lessons  are  quite  easy." 

The  children  studied  diligently  for  some 
minutes.  Mary  found  her  geography  lesson 
much  more  difficult  than  she  had  anticipated, 
and  she  looked  anxiously  at  her  brother,  as  if 
wishing  to  ask  his  assistance,  but  fearing  to 
disturb  him. 

"  I  have  done  one  hard  sum,"  exclaimed 
Henry,  as  he  rubbed  a  long  column  of  figures 
from  his  slate. 

*'  And  now  w^ill  you  find  a  few  places  on  the 
map,  before  you  do  another  sum  ?  "  asked  his 
sister. 

''  O,  you  must  find  the  places  yourself," 
replied  Henry  ;  "  I  have  my  own  lessons  to 
learn." 

But  Henry  had  hardly  said  these  words, 
when  he  reflected  that  he  could  do  Mary 
much  good  by  showing  her  about  her  lesson, 
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and  that,  if  he  refused  to  help  her,  he  should 
deprive  her  of  this  good. 

''  That  v/ould  be  stealing,"  said  Henry  to 
himself;  and  he  immediately  asked  Mary  to 
hand  him  the  map,  and  tell  him  vnat  places 
she  wished  him  to  find.  * 

The  consciousness  of  having  conquered  a 
selfish  feeling  made  him  very  happy,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  lessons,  he  thought  he 
had  seldom  learned  them  so  easily. 

When  we  refrain  from  doing  evil  actions  or 
from  indulging  evil  thoughts  and  feelings  be- 
cause we  see  them  to  be  sins  against  the  Lord, 
the  good  spirits  around  us  can  impart  to  us 
those  good  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  op- 
posite to  the  evil  ones  we  have  put  away  ;  and 
then  we  feel  very  happy,  and  all  our  duties 
appear  pleasant. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  absent  several  days,  and 
during  this  time  Henry  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  learning  that  he  often  broke  the  eighth 
commandment,  though  not  in  the  way  which 
he  had  thought  so  wrong  in  the  other  boys. 
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One  pleasant  afternoon,  as  Henry  was  walk- 
ing home  from  school,  with  his  satchel  of 
books  over  his  shoulder,  he  heard  some  one 
calling  loudly  to  him  to  stop  ;  and,  on  looking 
round,  he  saw  Charles  Tracy,  one  of  his 
school-fellows,  endeavouring  to  overtake  him. 

"  O,  Henry  !  "  exclaimed  Charles  ;  "  I  am 
quite  out  of  breath  with  running  after  you.  I 
want  you  to  go  into  the  woods  with  me  to  get 
some  chestnuts." 

^'I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Henry,  ''but 
father  has  gone  away,  and  mother  "may  want 
me." 

''No,  she  will  not,"  replied  Charles  ;  "we 
will  not  be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  it 
will  be  such  fun  to  hear  the  nuts  rattling  down. 
Come,  Henry,  do  go." 

Henry  still  hesitated  ;  but  the  temptation 
was  a  strong  one,  and  when  Charles  repeated 
that  they  would  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  he 
yielded,  and  they  ran  across  the  fields  towards 
the  wood. 

There  had   been  a  frost   the  night  before, 
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which  had  opened  the  chestnut-burrs,  and  when 
Charles  and  Henry  reached  the  trees  they 
found  a  large  party  of  boys  assembled,  some 
beating  down  the  nuts  with  long  poles,  while 
others  were  busily  picking  them  up  and  putting 
them  into  their  baskets  and  pails.  They  were 
all  laughing  and  talking  in  high  glee,  and  when 
they  saw  Charles  and  Henry,  they  called  to 
them  to  come  quickly  and  get  their  share  of 
the  nuts. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  twilight  was  fast  disappearing,  that  Henry 
remembered  that  his  mother  had  given  him  no 
leave  to  come  to  the  wood,  and  that  she  did 
not  know  where  he  was. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  gone,"  thought  he,  as  he 
walked  hastily  toward  home  ;  and  his  regret 
was  increased  when  he  met  his  mother  at  the 
door,  and  saw  by  her  countenance  that  she  had 
felt  uneasy  about  him. 

"  Why  are  you  so  late,  my  son  .''  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lincoln  ;  "  were  you  kept  after  school  ?  " 

"  No,    mother,"    replied    Henry,    *'  but    I 
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have  been  with  Charles  Tracy  to  get  a  few- 
chestnuts.  We  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  long,- 
but  it  was  sunset  before  we  thought  of  it." 

''  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  did  not  come 
directly  home,  Henry.  Your  Aunt  Catharine 
is  not  well,  and  she  sent  a  message  to  me  this 
afternoon,  requesting  me  to  come  and  see  her. 
It  was  then  nearly  time  for  you  to  return  from 
school,  and  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  I  haa 
seen  you  ;  but  you  have  delayed  so  long  that  I 
cannot  go  this  evening." 

"  Why,  mother  ?  "  said 'Henry,  ''  it  is  not 
quite  dark  yet,  and  I  can  go  with  you." 

''  But  I  have  a  bad  cold,  Henry,  and  it 
would  not  be  right  for  me  to  expose  myself  tc 
the  evening  air.  If  you  had  come  home  as 
soon  as  school  was  done,  I  could  have  gone  to* 
your  aunt's  and  returned  before  dark." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  mother,"  said  Henry, 
"  If  I  had  known  that  you  wished  to  go  to 
Aunt  Catharine's,  I  would  not  have  stopped  a 
moment." 

"  You  did   not  know  that,"  replied  Mrs- 
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Lincoln,  ^'  but  you  knew  that  it  would  be  right 
for  you  to  come  home  and  ask  my  leave  before 
going  to  the  wood.  Your  father  has  often  told 
you  that  children  should  not  consider  their  time 
as  at  their  own  disposal  ;  their  parents  and 
teachers  know  what  is  best  for  them,  and  they 
should  be  guided  by  their  judgment." 

Henry  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  "  I 
have  been  taking  what  is  not  my  own  again," 
thought  he,  "  for  my  time  belongs  to  father 
and  mother  ;  and  I  have  deprived  Aunt  Cath- 
arine of  much  comfort  and  pleasure  "  ;  and  he 
immediately  told  his  mother  that  he  knew  ha 
had  done  wrong,  and  that  he  would  try  and  re- 
member not  to  do  so  again. 

"  And  now  eat  your  supper,  my  son,"  said 
Mrs.  Lincoln  ;  "  and  then  you  may  carry  this 
glass  of  jelly  to  your  aunt,  and  tell  her  that  I 
will  try  to  see  her  in  the  morning." 

Henry  told  his  aunt  the  true  reason  why  his 
mother  could  not  come  to  see  her,  for  he  had 
been  taught  that  it  was  not  right  to  conceal  or 
excuse  his  faults. 
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When  he  returned  home  he  took  his  books 
and  sat  down  to  learn  his  Latin  lesson  ;  but  il 
was  quite  late,  the  lesson  was  a  difficult  one, 
and  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  fix  his 
mind  upon  it.  Bedtime  came  before  it  was 
half  learned  ;  and,  although  he  rose  early  the 
next  morning,  the  hour  for  school  arrived  be- 
fore he  was  prepared  for  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Henry  ?  "  inquired 
Charles  Tracy,  as  they  met  on  the  httle  greea 
before  the  school-house. 

"I  do  not  know  my  Latin  lesson,"  replied 
Henry,  ''  and  we  shall  have  to  recite  it  as 
soon  as  the  school  is  opened.  I  should  have 
known  it  if  I  had  not  gone  a  nutting  with  you. 
It  was  very  wrong." 

"  Never  mind  the  lesson,"  said  Charles  ; 
*'  my  brother  showed  me  all  about  it,  and  if 
you  will  open  your  book  I  will  show  you.  ] 
have  it  all  written  down." 

"  That  would  not  be  right,"  replied  Henry. 
"I  shall  tell  Mr.  Stanley  the  reason  why  1 
did  not  learn  my  lesson,  and  perhaps  he  will 
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excuse  me  if  I  stay  in  at  recess  and  study 
it." 

*'  Do  not  be  so  foolish,"  said  Charles.  "1 
can  show  you  all  about  the  lesson  in  five  min* 
utes,  and  then  you  can  play  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  Mr.  Stanley  will  say  that  he  is  glad  we 
studied  so  diligently." 

''  O,  Charles  !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  "  it 
would  be  very  wicked  if  we  should  receive  his 
praise  as  our  own  when  it  belongs  to  another  ; 
il  would  be  steahng." 

"  Stealing,  Henry  !  I  never  heard  of  steal- 
ing praise." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  did,  Charles  ;  but  it  is 
stealing,  for  my  father  explained  it  to  me  a  few 
days  ago." 

At  this  instant  the  bell  rang  to  call  the  boys 
nto  the  school-house,  and  Charles  made  no 
reply  to  Henry's  last  remark,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  it ;  and  when  the  class  in 
Latin  was  called,  he  wished  that  he  had  not 
appHed  to  his  brother  for  assistance. 

Henr\  had  already  told  Mr.  Stanley  that  his 
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lesson  was  not  prepared,  and  had  received  his 
permission  to  learn  it  at  recess. 

As  the  lesson  was  a  difficult  one,  many  of 
the  class  recited  imperfectly,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
was  surprised  and  pleased  it  the  readiness  with 
which  Charles  answered  every  question  which 
he  asked  him. 

"  You  were  very  industrious  last  evening, 
Charles,"  he  remarked.  "  I  love  to  have  you 
recite  so  correctly." 

Charles  blushed  deeply  ;  he  remembered  his 
conversation  with  Henry,  and  making  a  strong 
effort  he  said,  —  "I  do  not  deserve  your 
praise,  Sir.  I  went  to  the  wood  after  school 
with  Henry,  and  it  was  so  late  when  I  got 
home  that  I  thought  I  should  not  have  time  to 
learn  my  lesson,  and  I  persuaded  my  brother 
to  translate  it  for  me,  and  then  it  took  me  but 
a  few  minutes  to  learn  it." 
,  "  That  was  wrong,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
"  I  never  obJ3ct  to  your  asking  assistance  from- 
your  parents  and  friends  after  you  have  faith- 
fully endeavoured  to  learn  your  lessons  your- 
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selves  ;  but  in  that  case,  you  should  tell  me 
that  you  have  had  aid.  To  allow  me  to  thinly 
that  you  have  learned  a  lesson  yourselves, 
when  you  have  had  much  assistance,  is  deceiv- 
iHg  me.  But  I  am  glad  you  did  not  receive 
my  praise,  Charles,  and  I  doubt  not  you  vvih 
do  better  in  future." 

"  I  should  not  have  told  you  if  Henry  had 
not  said  it  was  stealing  to  take  praise  which 
does  not  belong  to  us,"  replied  Charles,  who 
found  it  easy  to  go  in  the  right  path,  now  that 
he  had  taken  the  first  step. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Stanley  ;  "  and  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  help  each  other  to  do 
what  is  right." 

Henry  remembered  that  his  father  had  told 
him  that  he  could  do  much  good  to  others,  if 
he  tried  to  do  right  himself;  and  he  felt  very 
glad  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  good  to 
Charles. 

As  he  walked  home  frond  school  that  day, 
he  remembered  with  much  pleasure  that  his 
father  would  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and 
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that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  tried 
to  shun  the  evils  which  he  had  pointed  out. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home  again,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  his  rocking-chair  and  took 
Mary  upon  his  knee. 

"  We  have  missed  you  very  much,"  said 
Henry,  moving  his  chair  close  to  his  father's 
side.  "  I  have  remembered  what  you  told  me 
about  the  eighth  commandment,  father,  and  I 
find  that  there  are  a  great  many  ways  of  break- 
ing it  which  I  never  thought  of  until  this 
week." 

"  And  I  hope  you  try  to  avoid  those  w^ays, 
my  son,  now  that  you  see  them  to  be  so 
wrong." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  do  try  ;  but  sometimes  1 
forget.  Shall  T  tell  you  some  things  which  I 
did  while  you  w^ere  gone  ?  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
them,  and  Henry  gave  a  faithful  account  of  the 
nutting  expedition,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred 
at  school  tha/  morning. 
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'•  And  father,"  he  continued,  •'  yoi  do  not 
know  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  Charles  tell  Mr. 
Stanley  that  he  did  not  deserve  his  praise. 
Do  not  you  think  that  I  have  done  Charles 
some  good  } " 

*'  Yes,  Henry,  I  think  that  you  have  been 
the  means  of  doing  him  much  good  ;  but  you 
must  remember  who  enables  us  to  do  good  to 
others.  When  we  ascribe  merit  to  ourselves, 
we  steal  from  the  Lord." 

Henry  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said,  —  "  I  think  I  did  not  forget  this  to-day, 
father  ;  for  I  thought  of  what  you  have  often 
told  me,  that  if  I  try  to  do  what  is  right  my- 
self, the  Lord  can  then  enable  me  to  do  good 
to  others." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  remembered  it," 
rephed  his  father.  "  When  w^e  try  to  keep 
the  commandments,  good  spirits  are  always 
around  us,  and  the  Lord  can  impart  through 
them  His  good  and  truth  ;  and  if  we  receive  it 
acknowledging  that  it  is  from  Him,  w^e  can 
then  be  useful  in  imparting  it  to  others.     Bui 
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we  must  alvva}'s  remember  that  of  ourselves 
we  can  do  nothing.  As  the  hght  and  heat  of 
tlie  sun  cause  the  plants  to  grow  and  put  forth 
iheir  leaves  and  blossoms,  so  the  truth  and 
good  of  the  Lord  cause  every  good  thought 
and  feeling  m  our  minus,  anu  eiiable  us  to 
bring  them  forth  into  word  and  deed." 
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'T  IS  evening ;  all  is  calm  and  ^ll 

All  nature  seems  at  rest ; 
Each  happy  child  is  in  its  hoiiie 

Each  bird  is  in  its  nest. 

And  Mary  dear,  and  Willie,  too. 
Have  lisped  their  evening  prayer ; 

I  saw  them  at  their  mother's  side,  — 
They  were  a  lovely  pair. 

"  Dear  mother,"  little  Mary  said, 
When  the  nightly  kiss  was  given, 

**  The  angels  will  be  near  me  now, 
And  I  shall  dream  of  heaven. 
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"  For,  mother,  I  have  tried  to  be 

So  very  good  to-day ; 
My  teacher  called  me  good  in  school, 

And  I  was  kind  at  play. 

"  When  brother  Willie  tore  my  book, 

A  tear  came  in  my  eye  ; 
I  was  not  naughty  then,  I  think.  — 

I  did  not  fret  nor  cry. 

"  And  father  says,  that,  when  we  try 
All  day  to  do  what 's  right. 

The  Lord  will  send  the  angels  kind, 
To  guard  us  through  the  night." 

Dear  Mary  slept,  and  by  her  side 

I  stood  and  gazed  awhile  ; 
I  knew  her  dreams  were  happy,  by 

Her  sweet  and  holy  smile. 

I  felt  the  angels'  sphere  of  love 

Around  the  happy  child. 
And  in  her  dreams  she  lived  in  heaven : 

No  wonder  that  she  smiled. 
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Next  morning  to  my  side  I  called 

The  little  girl,  and  said, — 
"  Dear  Mary,  while  you  slept  last  night 

I  stood  beside  your  bed  ; 

"  And  ever  and  and|i,  a  smile 
Upon  your  face  would  gleam ; 

Now,  Maiy,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
About  your  happy  dream." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  dream," 

The  little  girl  replied, 
As  round  my  neck  her  arm  she  twined, 

And  drew  close  to  my  side. 

*'  I  thought  that  we  had  gone  to  heaven, 

Myself  and  Willie  dear ; 
And  all  things  were  so  beautiful ! 

Far  lovelier  than  here. 

"  Bright  birds  were  singing  sweeter  songa 

Than  any  birds  of  ou^'S ; 
The  ground  was  bright,  the  air  was  sweet, 

With  the  loveliest  of  flowers. 
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"  And  children,  far  more  beautiful 

Than  any  child  on  earth, 
Were  sporting  there  among  the  flowers. 

All  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

"  The  angels,  with  their  looks  of  love, 
Seemed  v^atching  o'er  each  child  ; 

And  not  an  angry  word  was  heard, 
But  all  seemed  kind  and  mild. 

'•  Young  lambs  were  frisking  on  the  grass, 
And  doves  with  feathers  white ; 

And  many  other  lovely  things, 
Which  filled  us  with  delight. 

"  The  sun  shone  far  more  brightly  there 

Than  on  a  summer's  day. 
And  all  seemed  good  and  beautiful  ; 

I  wished  that  we  could  stay. 

••*  Dear  mother  says,  if  T  am  good, 

The  Lord  will  always  keep 
The  angels  near  me  through  the  day. 

And  let  them  guard  my  sleep. 
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"  1  love  to  have  the  angels  near, 
To  teach  me  what  is  right ; 

And  I  think  that  I  shall  not  forget 
My  happy  dream  last  night. 

"  The  children  wl  om  I  saw  in  heaven 

Were  better  far  than  I ; 
But  mother  says  that  1  can  grow 

More  like  them  if  I  try. 

**  To-day  I  mean  to  try  and  be 

A  good  girl,  if  I  can  "  ; 
And,  kissing  me,  with  happy  heart 

Off  little  Mary  ran. 
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The  birds  had  ceased  their  merry  songs, 

And,  in  each  little  nest, 
They  listened  to  the  evening  breeze 

Which  soothed  them  to  their  rest. 

Twilight  was  stealing  gently  on, 

And  every  thing  was  still. 
Except  the  cricket's  merry  chirp, 

And  note  of  whippoorwill. 

I  wandered  down  the  shady  lane 

Where  oft  I  used  to  stray, 
And  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  fl(  wers^ 

At  close  of  summer's  day 
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And  as  I  walked  along,  I  saw 

A  pretty  little  girl ; 
Her  eyes  were  blue,  her  hair  bung  loosf 

In  many  a  clustering  cuil. 

I  knew  the  little  maiden  well. 
Her  name  was  Anna  Greene  ; 

She  was  a  merry,  happy  child 
As  ever  I  have  seen. 

But  now  she  stood  in  silent  thought, 
My  steps  she  did  not  hear  ; 

And  when  I  spoke  she  started  back, 
As  if  in  sudden  fear. 

*'  Good  evening,  Anna,  dear,"  I  said, 
"  And  tell  me,  if  you  will. 

Why  you  appear  so  lost  in  thought, 
And  why  you  stand  so  still." 

She  pointed  towards  the  evening  stai , 
And,  smiling  with  delight, 

**  I  love  to  look  at  that,"  she  said, 
"  It  shines  so  very  bright. 
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"  The  twinkling  ones  are  suns  like  ours, 

I  heard  my  mother  say ; 
They  look  so  very  small,  because 

They  are  so  far  away. 

*'  And  mother  says  the  things  we  know 

Of  what  is  good  and  true 
Are  like  the  little  stars  that  shine 

Up  in  the  sky  so  blue." 

I  listened  to  these  simple  words, 

But  ere  I  could  reply 
The  mother  called  her  little  girl, 

And  so  we  said  good-by. 
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'T  IS  hard  a>  .speak,  \hough  all  must  feel 
The  beauty  of  a  summer  morn, 

When  from  the  lovely  face  of  earth 
The  veil  of  night  is  gently  drawn. 

The  distant  hills,  the  lofty  trees, 

The  noisy  waterfall, 
The  winding  streams,  and  fruitful  fields, 

There  's  beauty  in  them  all. 

The  fragrant  breath  of  dewy  flowers 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze  , 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  sweetest  songs 

Upon  the  leafy  trees. 
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The  twilight  gray  is  fading  fast, 

The  sky  resumes  its  blue  ; 
The  rising  sun,  .n  splendor  bright, 

Now  bursts  upon  our  view,  — 

Gilds  with  new  beauty  hill  and  dale. 

larows  brighter,  —  yet  more  bright, 
The  eye,  unable  to  enclure. 

Shrinks  from  his  dazzling  liahl. 

Emblem  of  good  and  truth  divine, 

Thou  radiant  orb  of  day  ! 
How  soon  all  things  on  earth  would  fade 

Without  thy  cheering  ray  ! 

Thy  presence  dries  eucn  uewy  tear  ; 

Glad  nature  smiles  on  tnee. 
And  bids  her  feathered  sc^igsters  tune 

Their  sweetest  notes  of  glee. 

Our  steps  are  guided  by  thy  light'; 

Thy  fervid  heat  gives  birth 
To  all  the  lovely  forms  we  see 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth. 
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So  truth,  through  life,  will  guide  our  way 

Unfading  in  its  light ; 
It  cheers  us  on  our  onward  path, 

And  leads  our  footsteps  right,  — 

While  love  its  holy  warmth  imparts, 

Creating  in  each  mind 
Far  lovelier  forms  than  those  on  earthy 

Affections  pure,  and  kind. 
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Away  :n  the  midst  of  the  ocean  there  is  a 
pery  pleasant  and  beautiful  island.  Birds 
of  gay  plumage  and  merry  song  abound  in 
its  groves,  and  pure  streams  gush  from  its 
hill-sides,  and  roll  gently  to  the  sea.  Its 
fields  are  green  and  fertile  all  the  year  round, 
so  that  the  orange-tree  at  all  seasons  is  laden 
with  fruit,  and  in  its  vineyards  the  grape 
hangs  in  heavy  clusters  from  the  vines.  1 
do  not  mean  that  it  is,  or  ever  was,  a  perfect 
paradise,  for  it  was  not  without  its  clouds 
and  storms,  its  poisonous  reptiles,  and  its 
birds  of  prey.  But  in  the  main,  it  was  a 
place  where  any  one  would   desire   to  live, 
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for  its  air,  though  always  loaded  with  the 
perfume  that  came  from  groves  and  gardens^ 
was  very  healthful,  and  breezes  from  the 
sea  always  made  it  pleasant  and  cool. 

But  it  is  on  account  of  its  people  that 
you  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  this  little 
spot.  They  were  most  of  them  a  very 
happy  people,  with  the  exception  of  one 
dark,  dreadful  calamity,  which,  at  times, 
visited  them  and  filled  them  with  sorrow. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  great  continents 
that  lay  over  the  sea  ;  they  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  wars  and  troubles  that  filled  the 
earth.  They  were  kind  and  gentle  to  each 
other :  fathers  presided  in  peace  over  their 
families  ;  families  lived  harmoniously  in  the 
same  neighborhood  or  village.  Still  there 
were  some  bad  men  and  bad  children 
among  them,  and  whenever  there  were  two 
that  did  not  ag^tee  in  any  matter,  they 
brought  it  before  the  oldest  and  wisest  man 
in  the  village,  who  was  called  its  patriarch, 
and   he    decided     between    them.       They 
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knew  nothing  of  foreign  nations  ;  indeed  i 
think  they  mnst  have  imagined  themselves 
almost  the  only  people  in  the  world. 

But  one  thing  made  them  unhappy,  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  island,  and  kept  them  in 
continual  dread.  For,  once  every  year,  a 
boat  came  over  the  waters,  in  which  were 
men  of  strange  appearance  and  strange  lan- 
guage ;  and  these  men  carried  otf  some  of 
these  people,  and  they  never  heard  of  them 
more.  They  had  no  power  to  resist,  for 
the  men  in  the  fatal  boat  were  armed  with 
weapons  that  made  resistance  vain.  As 
soon  as  its  sails  were  visible  over  the  far 
distant  waves,  every  countenance  was  sad. 
The  mother  knew  not  which  of  her  children 
would  be  taken  ;  perhaps  the  babe  would 
be  rent  from  her  arms,  perhaps  her  husband 
would  be  carried  off,  perhaps  father  and 
mother  would  both  be  taken.  Many  were 
the  friends,  neighbors,  brothers,  sisters, 
parents,  who  had  thus  been  carried  away^ 
and   -jf  whom  no   tidings  ever  came  back. 
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Where  were  they  ?  Had  they  sunk  in  the 
ocean,  or  were  they  still  alive  ?  Alas  !  no 
one  could  tell,  for  the  grim  messengers  who 
took  them  kept  an  unbroken  silence  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  captives. 

It  was  on  one  clear  and  balmy  morning, 
when  the  islanders  were  on  the  watch  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  dreadful  boat,  that 
some  one  descried  a  sail  of  new  appearance, 
coming  over  the  waters.  As  it  came  nearer, 
they  saw  signals  of  peace  streaming  from  its 
masts;  and  no  sooner  had  it  touched  the 
shore,  than  a  form  of  indescribable  grace 
and  majesty  walked  from  its  deck,  which 
filled  the  minds  of  the  gazers  with  delight 
and  wonder.  All  fear  was  banished,  for 
there  was  a  love  and  sweetness  glowing 
like  sunlight  from  his  countenance,  and  ere 
he  spake,  all  felt  that  some  gracious  message 
v/as  about  to  drop  from  his  lips.  Nor  were 
they  disappointed.  He  spake  —  and  it  was 
a  language  which  the  people  understood. 
He  told  them  of  a  land  far  over  the  sea,  of 
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which  they  had  never  heard  —  aland  sur- 
passing in  grandeur  and  beauty  even  their 
own  favored  island.  As  he  pictured  forth 
its  scenery,  and  described  the  peaceful  em- 
ployments of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  mu- 
tual, love  and  sympathy  in  which  they 
dwelt  together,  every  heart  was  glowing, 
and  every  one  was  ready  to  ask  this 
friendly  stranger  to  carry  them  to  those 
happy  abodes.  But  what  was  their  delight 
and  surprise,  when,  on  describing  the  persons 
and  disclosing  the  names  of  those  happy 
people,  many  of  them  proved  to  be  those 
lost  friends,  who  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  island.  You  may  imagine  the  interest 
with  which  parents,  sisters,  and  brotliers, 
now  hung  upon  the  lips  of  the  Blessed 
Stranger.  And  when  he  told  them  of  the 
great  and  good  King  that  lived  in  that  land 
beyond  the  ocean,  —  how  they  themselves 
were  his  subjects ;  how  he  had  sent  to  them 
every  year,  and  taken  some  from  the  island, 
ti.iat  they  might  come,  and,  if  worthy,  might 
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live  nearer  to  himself,  and  engage  in  higher 
and  more  blessed  employments,  —  their  for- 
mer grief  was  turned  into  joy.  But  he  told 
them  that  the  good  King  wished  for  none 
but  the  good  in  his  service,  and  that  all  who 
went  there  must  live  pure  and  good  lives ; 
and  having  described  to  them  the  means  of 
doing  good  and  living  well,  he  left  them, 
and  returned  again  to  the  land  of  Peace. 
But  the  impression  which  he  left  upon 
their  minds  was  such  as  never  to  fade  away. 
The  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Blessed  Stran- 
ger, and  the  words  that  he  spake,  went  down 
to  their  children's  children,  and  the  period 
of  his  visit  was  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  island  as  the  Golden  Year. 

The  fatal  boat,  as  it  was  once  called,  still 
visits  the  island  ;  but  how  differently  is  it 
now  regarded  by  its  inhabitants !  The 
crew  do  not  look  so  grim  and  fearful  as 
formerly :  their  commander,  who  once  was 
called  the  Terrible,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  not  altogether   ungraceful  or  unlovely; 
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the  annual  return  of  the  boat  is  not  watched 
now  with  such  grief  and  terror.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  told  that  old  men,  bent  down 
with  age,  with  locks  of  snow  lying  upon 
their  shoulders,  go  of  themselves  and  ask 
to  sail  away  to  the  happier  land,  that  their 
youth  and  their  strength  may  be  renewed. 
Mothers,  whose  children  have  been  wasted 
by  disease  or  racked  with  pain,  carry  them 
to  the  boat,  lay  them  carefully  in  the  arms 
of  the  commander,  and  say,  "  Take  them  to 
the  good  King,  and  the  Happy  Land,  and 
make  them  well." 

Now,  some  of  my  young  readers  will 
understand  me,  when  I  tell  them  that  this 
is  a  parable.  It  means  something  besides 
the  mere  story,  for  it  represents  the  most 
glorious  truths  of  religion.  I  would  hope, 
indeed,  that  it  may  make  the  whole  subject 
of  Christianity  more  clear  to  you,  and  im- 
press its  doctrines  more  vividly  upon  your 
minds.  This  earth,  on  which  we  live,  is 
the  island  —  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and 
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beautiful  one  —  for  a  vast  ocean  of  space 
Bunounds  it,  and  separates  it  from  all  other 
worlds.  There  was  a  time  when  no  tidings 
had  come  to  it  of  any  other  or  happier  land. 
The  dark  boat,  with  its  dreaded  crew,  is. 
Death,  with  all  its  train  of  diseases.  The 
blessed  and  benignant  Visitor  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Happy  Land  that  he 
described,  is  the  spirit-world.  The  gracious 
words  that  he  left  to  be  remembered  and 
handed  down  to  after  generations,  are  the 
New  Testament.  The  Golden  Year  is  the 
time  of  his  advent,  or  his  appearance  upon 
the  earth;  and  that  is  the  time  that  every 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  commemorates.  The 
great  and  good  King  is  our  Father  in  heaven, 
whose  commandments,  Christ,  the  blessed 
Visitor,  hath  brought  us ;  and  if  we  obey 
them,  we  shall  by-and-by  get  into  the  boat, 
and  sail  away,  and  li'^e  with  him  in  the 
bright  Lan(?  of  Peace. 


THE  BARREN  PIG' TREE. 

Matthew  xxi.  19, 


Alas,  for  each  unfruitful  tree, 

In  useless  beauty  gay ! 
Though  fair  its  spreading  boughs  may  be, 

Soon  shall  it  fade  away. 

Struck  with  a  sudden  blight,  shall  fade 

The  honors  of  its  head. 
And  fields  now  green  beneath  its  shade 

With  yellow  leaves  be  spread. 

"Who,  then,  shall  moum  its  fallen  pride, 

Its  glory  passed  away  ? 
The  plant  that  useless  bloomed,  has  died 

Unhonored  in  decay. 

Thus,  though  the  vain  and  worthless  raise 
Their  name  and  honors  high, 
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Unvalued  shall  they  pass  their  days, 
And  unlamented  die. 

Lord^  if  our  boughs  with  fruit  be  crowned^ 

Transplanted  by  thy  love, 
The  tree  that  scatters  blessings  round 

Shall  bloom  with  thee  above. 
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Near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  there, might  have  been  seen  at  the 
Capitol  of  this  country  a  long  funeral  train, 
consisting  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  ablest 
men  in  the  land,  following  to  the  tomb  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
Eloquent  voices  had  pronounced  his  eulogy 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  the  high  and 
the  honored  afterward  accompanied  his 
relics,  as  in  one  vast  procession  they  were 
borne  from  city  to  city,  until  they  reached 
the  metropolis  of  New  England.  All  felt 
that  a  mighty  man  had  fallen,  and  rever- 
ently assembled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  And, 
then,  with  solemn  rites  those  relics  were 
laid   in   their    final   resting-place,   in    that 
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village  from  which  he  had  recently  de- 
parted, never  more  to  greet  there  those  kin. 
dred,  and  neighbors,  and  friends,  among 
whom  he  had  passed,  at  intervals,  more 
than  fourscore  years. 

And  who  was  the  individual  thus  hon- 
ored and  mourned  ?  It  could  have  been 
John  Quincy  Adams,  alone.  No  other  man, 
since  Washington,  has  filled  so  large  a  place 
in  the  eye  of  his  country,  and  none  proba- 
bly will  fill  so  large  a  place  in  her  history. 
It  seems  important,  for  this  reason,  that  out 
children  should  know  all  they  can  of  him, 
and  understand  what  it  was  that  made  him 
so  distinguished  and  so  honored.  They 
will  find  there  is  no  mystery  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  smallest  child  can  understand 
something  about  him,  and  every  one  will 
see  that  he  deserved  all  the  respect  that  was 
paid  to  his  memory.  He  earned  it  by  the 
character  he  possessed. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  in  describ- 
ing to  my  young  friends  the  long  line  of 
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his  virtues.  He  was  blest  with  a  mother 
remarkable  for  her  wisdom  and  her  Chris- 
tian qualities.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
husband,  she  says  of  their  son,  when  he 
was  but  seven  years  old,  —  referring  to 
RoUin's  Ancient  History,  which  she  was 
then  reading,  —  "  I  find  great  pleasure  and 
entertainment  from  it,  and  have  persuaded 
Johnny  to  read  a  page  or  two  every  day, 
and  hope  he  will, /rom  his  desire  to  oblige 
me^  entertain  a  fondness  for  it."  Who  does 
not  see  the  germ  of  his  future  excellence 
in  this  little  incident  ?  He  began,  when 
only  seven  years  old,  to  read  a  book  which 
most  persons  do  not  read  before  twenty. 
And  he  did  it,  too,  to  oblige  his  mother. 
We  may  hope  every  thing  of  a  boy  who 
will  make  such  sacrifices  as  this  must  have 
been  to  him  out  of  kindness  and  respect  to 
a  mother.  One  of  the  finest  of  little  John's 
traits  was  the  respect  he  always  paid  to  his 
father  and  mother.  He  did  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  listen  to  their  counsels  and 
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to  obey  them  at  all  times.  At  the  age  (\f 
eleven,  he  left  his  native  land  in  comp\riy 
with  his  father,  and,  while  he  was  absent, 
his  mother  wrote  him  many  letters,  and 
gave  him  advice,  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  lost  upon  him. 

He  had  naturally  good  powers  of  mind, 
and  she  writes  thus  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  studies:  "Improve  your  understand- 
ing by  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and 
virtue ,  such  as  will  render  you  an  orna- 
ment to  society,  an  honor  to  your  country, 
and  a  blessing  to  your  parents.  Great  learn- 
ing and  superior  abilities,  should  you  ever 
possess  them,  will  be  of  little  value,  and 
small  estimation,  unless  virtue,  honor,  truth, 
and  integrity  are  added  to  them."  Few 
children  know  the  anxiety  of  their  parents 
in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  character. 
Mrs.  Adams  must  have  felt  this  anxiety 
most  deeply,  when  she  wrote  thus  to  her 
son :  "  Dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I  would 
much  rather  you  should  have  found   youi 
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grave  in  the  ocean  you  have  crossed,  or  that 
an  untimely  death  crop  you  in  your  infant 
years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  profligate, 
or  graceless  child."  Her  fears,  if  she  felt 
any  in  this  respect,  were  never  realized ; 
for  although  separated  from  his  guardian 
mother,  taken  from  the  protecting  influences, 
of  home,  -and  thrown  among  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land, — and  that  while  so  young, — 
he  preserved  his  character  unharmed,  and 
returned,  after  some  years,  firm  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  devoted  to  his  God  and  his 
duty. 

When  but  twelve  years  old,  he  received 
from  his  mother  the  following  beautiful  tes- 
timony in  regard  to  himself:  ''  The  strict 
and  inviolable  regard  you  have  ever  paid  to 
Truths  gives  me  pleasing  hopes  that  you 
will  not  swerve  from  her  dictates,  but  add 
lustice,  fortitude,  and  every  manly  virtue 
which  adorns  a  good  citizen,  do  honor  to 
your  country,  and  render  your  parents 
Bupremely   happy,    particularly    your   ever 
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affectionate  mother."  The  boy  who  de- 
serves praise  like  this  shows  that  he  will 
make  a  good  man.  "Truth"  —  what  ia 
there  so  important  to  us  as  this?  If  your 
words  are  all  true,  and  your  actions  have 
not  in  them  the  least  deception,  then  you 
have  set  oat  right  on  the  path  of  life.  You 
have,  as  it  were,  embarked  on  some  humble 
stream,  far  away  amid  the  mountains,  which, 
though  small  in  its  beginning,  flows  on  till 
it  joins  a  river,  becoming  wider,  and  more 
graceful,  and  deeper  in  its  course,  and  at 
length  bearing  you  to  the  great  ocean  in 
which  mingle  the  waters  of  piety,  purity, 
and  love. 

John  Gluincy  Adams  was  from  his  early 
days  a  model  of  industry.  He  was  constant 
at  his  studies,  and  faithful  in  those  public 
duties  which  commenced  when  he  was  yet 
a  boy.  He  always  rose  early,  before  those 
around  him,  and  he  read,  and  wrote,  and 
walked  abroad  while  multitudes  were  yet 
locked  in  sleep.    He  had  some  employment 
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too,  for  every  moment  in  the  day.  It  was 
this  habit  carried  through  his  life  which 
enabled  him  to  accomphsh  so  vast  ari 
amount  of  labor.  Not  only  did  he  live 
long,  but  he  filled  up  every  hour  with  dili- 
gence and  usefulness.  He  laid  the  found.a- 
tion  of  his  character  on  religion.  It  was 
h"s  daily  practice  to  read  the  Bible,  and  he 
always  meditated,  and  often  wrote  com- 
ments, upon  what  he  had  read.  He  ap- 
peared never  to  forget  the  presence  of  God, 
and  his  accountableness  to  him  as  his  final 
Judge.  Morning  and  afternoon  he  was  reg- 
ularly in  his  seat  at  church.  And  although 
he  did  not  enjoy,  when  young,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Sunday  school,  yet  he  studied. 
the  Scriptures  by  himself;  and  we  have,  in 
proof  of  it,  a  volume  of  letters  whjch  he 
wrote  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible. 
He  obeyed  through  life  the  early  counsel 
of  his  mother.  "Adhere  to  those  religious 
sentiments  and  principles  which  were  early 
instilled   into    your   mind,   and   remember 
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:chat  you  are  accountable  to  your  Maker  for 
all  your  words  and  actions." 

Mr.  Adams  had  a  remarkable  courage  for 
every  thing  right  and  true.  He  possessed, 
as  has  been  said,  "a  lion  heart,  which  knew 
not  the  fear  of  man."  When  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  did 
not  stop  to  ask  what  others  would  think  of 
him,  but  went  straight  forAvard  and  per- 
formed his  duty.  No  man  had  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct,  and  few  ever  acted  up 
to  that  standard  so  nobly.  He  did  not  hold 
his  good  principles  loosely,  so  that  others 
could  take  them  easily  from  him ;  but 
he  grasped  whatever  he  thought  right  with 
a  firm  hand,  and  trusted  himself  to  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  do  not  say  he  was  a  perfect 
man ;  Ije  was  human,  and  his  judgment 
might  sometimes  err  ;  but  I  do  say  that  he 
did  uniformly  what  at  the  time  he  thought 
was  right.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings, and  if,  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment, 
he  cither   said  or  did  what  proved  to  bo 
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wrong,  he  was  ready  to  change  his  position 
when  convinced  of  his  error. 

On  the  subject  of  human  freedom  he  was 
from  his  boyhood  deeply  interested,  and  he 
did  as  much,  perhaps,  in  that  cause  as  any 
man  that  has  lived.  His  interest  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  grew  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  longer  he  lived.  But  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death,  when  smitten 
with  that  disease,  the  repetition  of  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  he  expressed  a  regret 
that  he  had  not  done  more  for  freedom  and 
humanity.  Let  us  give  thanks  that  he  did 
so  much.  His  devotedness,  in  his  closing 
years,  to  this  subject,  and  the  moral  courage 
he  displayed  in  the  dangers  he  encountered 
for  It,  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and  emula- 
tion. The  old  oak  seemed  to  root  itself 
more  firmly,  and  to  gather  new  strength,  as 
blast  after  blast  assailed  its  majestic  form. 

The  most  striking  trait  in  this  rare  char- 
acter, was  an  indomitable  resolution.  We 
are  told  that  Fichte,  the  great  German  phi- 
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losopher,  when  bat  seven  years  of  age,  once 
threw  into  a  river  a  fascinatmg  book  he 
was  reading,  because  he  found  it  took  off 
his  mind  from  his  studies.  We  can  imagine 
the  young  Adams  doing  many  similar 
deeds.  He  would  allow  nothing  to  stand 
between  himself  and  his  duty ;  he  learned 
very  early  "  a  certain  contempt  for  ease  and 
enjoyment,"  and  never  gave  way  to  their 
enticements.  As  the  coral  insect,  by  unremit- 
ted perseverance,  raises,  at  last,  an  island  in 
the  ocean,  so  did  he  accomplish  every  work 
to  which  he  had  once  set  his  hand.  He 
never  tampered  with  a  good  pm'pose,  moral 
or  intellectual ;  irresolution,  he  well  knew, 
creeps  on  its  victim  with  a  fatal  facility. 
If  he  saw  that  serpent  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  before  him,  no  earthly  consideration 
could  induce  him  to  taste  the  poison. 

And  now,  what  was  it  which,  under 
Providence,  formed  this  noble  character? 
When  and  where  did  the  work  begin  ?  It 
began    w'th    the    beginning    of   his    life. 
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What  he  \70uld  become  was  manifest  in 
his  earliest  years.  There  was  never  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  truer  that  "  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  That  sun 
which  shone  so  brilliantly  at  noonday,  and 
which  went  down  with  a  heavenly  serenity 
and  glory,  had  risen  from  a  dawn  full  of 
beauty  and  rich  in  promise.  He  did  not, 
like  most  men,  "  need  the  smart  of  guilt  to 
make  him.  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly 
to  make  him  wise."  In  his  very  childhood 
he  saw  that  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  on 
earth  as  firmness  of  purpose  and  purity  of 
heart.  For  these  he  then  and  there  re- " 
solVed  to  live.  Wealth  and  honors  he  dif* 
not  despise,  but  he  never,  for  a  moment, 
made  either  of  them  the  great  object  of  hip 
life.  Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  a  btter  to  his  father,  asking  his  advice 
in  regard  to  his  studies,  and  expressing  a 
desire  to  '-keep  his  resolution"  to  improve, 
and  closing  with  these  words —  "  I  am,  d^at 
10 
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sir,  with  a  present  determination  of  grow- 
ing better, 

Yours, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS." 

To  that  determination  he  adhered  through 
life  ;  and  were  I  called  to  furnish  a  motto 
to  be  recommended  to  every  boy  who  reads 
his  biography,  it  should  be  this :  ^'  Look 
at  John  Q,uincy  Adams  ;  and  what  you 
mean   to   be   when   a  man,   begin    to    be 

NOW." 


-■nJ^, 


THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  HYMN  AT 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL.         ' 


1.  Early  as  we  think  or  talk, 

We  in  God's  own  way  would  walk ; 
Early  as  we  feel  or  speak, 
We  the  Sunday  School  would  seek. 
Help  us,  Lord,  the  way  to  find, 
How  we  may  be  good  and  kind  ; 
How,  with  temper  sweet  and  mild, 
Each  may  be  of  Christ  the  child. 

2.  All  we  hear  is  strange  and  new  ; 
Little  can  we  think  or  do  : 
Feeble  thoughts  and  feeble  hands 

Fail  to  grasp  high  Heaven's  commands : 
But  we  couie  the  work  to  try. 
As  the  bird  first  learns  to  fly. 
Hopping  on  from  branch  to  branch, 
Till  in  mid -air  trained  to  launch. 
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3.  This  we'll  do,  for  this  we  can  — 
Learn  to  love  both  God  and  man : 
This  we  feel,  both  sure  and  strongs 
Trjth  is  right,  and  sin  is  wrong. 
Help  us,  then,  to  act  the  truth 
Through  the  slippery  years  of  youtn  ; 
Guide  us,  keep  us.  Lord,  we  pray, 
Each  and  all  from  sin^s  dark  way. 

4.  As  we  strong  and  older  grow, 
More  we'll  try  to  feel  and  know , 
Hither  come  from  year  to  year, 
Early  in  our  class  appear ; 

Love  our  teachers,  love  the  place  • 
Grow  in  stature,  grow  in  grace  • 
Live  a  life  of  truth  and  love. 
So  be  meet  for  bliss  above. 


O,  WHAT  a  world  of  beauty 
A  loving  heart  might  plan, 

If  man  but  did  his  duty, 

And  helped  his  brother  man! 


LITTLE  THEODORE'S  MITH. 


You  often  ask,  my  dear  friends,  "  What 
\s  faith  7'' 

When  you  are  told  that  the  chief  require- 
ment of  the  gospel  is,  "  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  that  to  do  so  is  to 
have  faith  in  him,  you  ask,  "How  and 
what  shall  we  believe?"  And  when  the 
reply  is,  ''  Believe  just  what  Jesus  Christ 
has  told  you  of  himself :  that  he  died  that 
you  might  be  saved  ;  and  that  if  you  are 
truly  sorry  that  you  have  ever  displeased 
and  disobeyed  him,  and  turn  from  your  sins 
and  trust  in  his  mercy,  he  will  forgive  you, 
and  take  you  to  heaven  at  last ;  "  you  then 
look  doubtful  and  say,  "that  you  do  not 
understand  what  you  are  to  do,  and  that 
you  cannot  believe." 
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You  think  to  exercise  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  difficult  matter,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  so  simple,  that  you  overlook  it  in 
striving  to  reach  after  some  hard  thing,  just 
as  Naaman  did,  when  he  was  told  to  dip  in 
Jordan. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  simple  act  of  faith 
by  the  story  of  little  Theodore. 

He  was  a  very  little  boy,  but  a  trust- 
ing, simple-minded  child.  His  parents  had 
always  been  very  particular  to  perform  all 
their  promises  to  him,  and  he  felt  a  confi- 
dence in  them  which  may  properly  be  called 
faith. 

This  little  boy  had  for  several  days  had 
some  cents  in  his  pocket ;  and  one  day,  when 
his  father  took  out  his  pocket-book  to  pay 
a  man  some  money,  he  said,  ''  Father, 
I  wish  I  had  a  pocket-book  to  put  my 
cents  in." 

His  father  replied,  "  My  son,  I  am  going 
to  buy  a  new  pocket-book  for  myself,  and 
then  you  shall  have  my  old  one." 
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This  promise  made  little  Theodore  very 
happy,  and  he  often  talked  about  it ;  and 
once  or  twice  he  said,  "Father,  have  you 
bought  your  new  pocket-book  yet  ?  " 

One  morning  he  asked  his  father  this 
question  at  the  breakfast  table,  adding, 
*'  Father,  /  k7iow  that  when  you  do  buy  a 
new  one,  I  shall  have  the  old  one." 

^'I  shall  be  very  busy  at  my  office  all 
day,"  replied  his  father  ;  "  but  this  evening, 
when  I  go  to  buy  some  other  things,  I  will 
buy  my  new  pocket-book,  and  you  shall 
have  the  old  one." 

This  satisfied  this  dear  little  boy,  and  he 
said  nothing  more  on  the  subject  during 
the  day ;  though  no  doubt  he  often 
thought  of  the  promise.  After  tea,  his 
father  went  oiit ;  and,  as  Theodore  was 
occupied  with  looking  at  pictures,  he  did 
not  notice  his  absence. 

When  the  clock  struck,  his  sister  said, 
<^  Come,  Theodore,  kiss  mother  ;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  go  to  bed  now."     So  he  shut 


his  book,  and  went  with  his  sister  to  his 
mother's  room ;  for  he  was  so  young,  that 
he  still  slept  in  a  little  crib  by  the  side  of 
his  mother's  bed. 

He  kneeled  down,  and  offered  his  simple 
evening  prayer  ;  and  when  he  was  ready 
for  bed,  he  said,  ''  Sister,  will  you  please  to 
hang  one  of  my  stockings  at  the  foot  of 
mother's  bed  ?  " 

"  Why  shall  I  do  so  ? "  inquired  his 
sister. 

^' O,"  said  he,  '' because  to-morrow  will 
be  a  kind  of  a  Christmas  day  for  me  ;  for 
father  is  going  to  buy  a  new  pocket-book 
for  himself  this  evening,  and  then  he  will 
give  me  his  old  one,  and  I  want  you  to  ask 
him  to  put  it  in  my  stocking." 

''Why,  my  dear  httle  boy,"  said  his 
sister,  "you  have  not  spoken  to  father 
about  it  since  this  morning,  and  he  has  so 
much  to  do,  and  so  many  things  to  think 
about,  that  I  am  afraid  he  may  forget  it  this 
evening." 
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^'  Do  you  think  my  father  would  tell  a 
lie  ? "  was  his  reply  to  his  sister's  remark. 
"  O  sister,  hang  my  stocking  up,  and  /  am 
sure  the  pocket-book  will  be  there  when  I 
awake." 

His  sister  did  as  he  requested,  and  this 
little  boy  went  to  bed  happy  and  contented. 

The  first  question  his  mother  asked  of 
Theodore's  father,  on  his  return,  was,  "  Have 
you  bought  your  pocket-book  ?  " 

"Yes,"  was  his  reply,  ''and  my  little 
son  must  have  the  old  one."  And  Avhen  he 
heard  about  the  stocking  that  was  prepared 
for  the  expected  gift,  he  felt  himself  more 
than  rewarded  for  having  charged  his  mind 
not  to  forget  his  promise. 

Little  Theodore  was  asleep,  but  the 
pocket-book  was  carefully  put  in  the 
stocking. 

In  the  night  this  little  boy's  mother  was 

awaked,  by  hearing  a  nestling  in  his  crib, 

and,  looking  up,  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 

night  taper,  that  little  Theodore  was  climb- 

11 
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ing  over  the  railing  at  the  foot  of  his 
crit. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Theodore?"  she 
inquired. 

"Only  to  get  my  pocket-book  that  father 
put  in  my  stocking  when  he  came  home 
last  evening,"  was  his  confident  answer. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  thia 
dear  child's  mind  that,  when  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  stocking,  he  should  find  there 
the  promised  gift.     And  he  was  rewarded. 

How  is  it  with  you,  Christian  believer  ? 
Are  you  one  of  those  blessed  ones,  "  who  see 
not  J  yet  believe  ?  "  Your  heavenly  Father 
is  "not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie."  He 
has  never  deceived  you,  and  yet  how  often 
you  doubt  his  word !  how  often  disbelieve 
his  promises  !  Without  faith  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  please  him  ;  but  he  is  "  the  rewarder 
of  those  who  diligently  seek  him  "  in  faith  ; 
for  he  has  never  said,  "  Seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

Then  he  says,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive^ 
seek  and  ye  shall find.^^     You  ask,  not  ex* 
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pecting  to  receive,  and  seek,  not  expecting 
to  find;   and  therefore  ye  ask  and  receive 

not BECAUSE  YE  ASK  AMISS. 

What  said  the  Savior  of  sulL  ?  —  ^'  O 
faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  "  Well 
may  the  Christian  world  pray,  Lord  iii* 
crease  our  faith ! 


THE  LOST  CHILDREN. 


There  were  two  little  girls  that  lived  close  by  a 

shady  glen, 
One  was  called  "  sweet  Mary,"  the  other  "  little 

Jane ; " 
They  loved  to  sport  and  play  about,  among  the 

birds  and  flowers. 
And  thus  from  morn  till  night  they  spent  the  soft, 

sweet,  summer  hours. 

One  day,  they   chased  the  butterflies,  far  from 

their  home  away. 
Nor  knew  how  far  they  wandered,  when  busy  at 

their  play. 
Till  night  had  fallen  on  the  woods,  and  o'er  the 

mountains  brown, 
And  through  the  branches  of  the  trees   the  rain 

came  pouring  down. 
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"  0  dear,  O  dear ! "  said  little  Jane,  "  how  very 

.  dark  it  grows ! 
We  never  shall  get  home  again,  for  cold  the  night 

wind  blows." 
So  hand  in  hand  they  wandered,  but  could  not  find 

the  way, 
Till,  tired,  they  laid  them  down  to  sleep  the  dismal 

hours  away. 

And   Mary  soothed   her  sister  dear,  before  they 

sank  to  rest, 
For  she  had  read  how  God  takes  care  of  all  his 

children  blest ; 
And  how  his  angels  come  and  go  from  out  the 

bending  sky; 
And  how  he  sees  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  bears  the 

raven's  cry. 

She  said,  "  Sleep  quiet,  sister  dear,  and  be   not 

frightened  so. 
For  God  will  send  some  one,  ere  long,  to  tell  us 

where  to  go  ;  " 
And  then  they  both  did  lay  them  down,  and  sweetly 

sank  to  rest. 
As  Utile  birds,  beneath  the  wing,  sleep  in  their  little 

nest. 
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Ajid  in  the  morning,  when  they  woke,  a  little  bird 

they  found. 
By  Mary's   shoulder  nestling,  and   sleeping  safe 

and  sound  ; 
And  Mary  said  to  little  Jane,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you 

thus  — 
That  God  talces  care  of  little  birds,  and  will  take 

care  of  us  ?  " 

It  chanced  a  friendly  Indian  was  wandering  that 

way. 
And  there  he  found  these  little  ones,  just  at  the 

break  of  day ; 
And  so  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  brought 

them  safely  home. 
And  their  dear  mother  cried  for  joy,  to  see  her 

children  come. 

But  little  Jane  was  happy  now,  and  laughed  all 

gay  and  bright, 
And  when  she  told  the  story  o'er  about  that  dismal 

night. 
She  said,  "  I  never  can  forget  my  sister's  soothing 

words  — 
•  God  takes  care  of  little  children,  as  well  as  little 

bfrds.'  " 


THE  YOUNG  CHAPLAIN. 


The  incident  which  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing lines  occurred  in  an  interesting 
family  of  children,  who,  having  lost  both 
parents,  lived  under  the  care  of  a  female 
relative.  Little  J.,  the  youngest,  five  years 
old,  had  noticed  at  another  house  the  cus- 
tom of  saying  grace  at  table.  He  asked 
his  aunt  why  they  did  not  have  this  cus- 
tom at  home.  She  replied  that  there  was 
no  gentleman  in  the  house  to  lead  in  the 
devotions.  The  little  fellow  said,  ''  Then 
I  will  do  it;"  and,  having  learnt  a  short 
^orm,  he  regularly  officiated,  while  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters  always  made  it  a  point 
to  wait  till  the  little  chaplain's  prayer  had 
sanctified  their  repast. 
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He  was  a  lovely  child, 
So  full  of  blameless  glee, 

With  ruddy  cheek,  and  laughter  wild, 
And  bright  hair  waving  free. 

And  his  clear  voice  in  song. 
Blending  witn  simpie  words, 

Came  like  a  summer  breeze  along. 
Or  lay  of  artless  birds. 

1  marked  his  happy  play. 

And  blessed  his  young  delight  j 

But  when  the  fair  child  bent  to  pray 
Then  was  the  loveliest  sight. 

The  board  was  decked,  and  there 
The  household  band  arrayed ; 

But  none  the  ready  meal  would  share 
Till  he,  the  youngest,  prayed. 

Each  elder  voice  was  stillea, 
And  reverence  fixed  each  eye, 

And  holy  thoughts  each  bosom  filled, 
As  rose  that  prayer  on  high. 
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From  purer  altar  ne'er 

Arose  devotion's  flame, 
And  well  might  angels  bend  to  hear, 

As  the  sweet  accents  came. 

To  such  a  voice  as  thme, 

Loved  teacher,  strength  is  given 

To  waken  in  us  thoughts  divine, 
And  lead  us  nearer  heaven. 

Thus,  that  his  wondering  band 

Might  learn  his  spirit  mild, 
Our  Lord  beside  him  bade  to  stand 

A  meek  and  sinless  child. 

All  guileless  as  thou  art, 

O,  may  we  learn  of  thee, 
And  give  to  Heaven  a  grateful  heart, 

From  pride  and  passion  free 


The  goodness  of  the  heart  is  shown  in  deeds 
Of  peacefulness  and  kindness.     Hand  and  heart 
Are  one  thing  with  the  good,  as  thou  shouldst  bo. 


THE  SISTERS, 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1845,  our  young 

friends,  Lucy  and  Harriet  B ,  returned 

with  their  parents  to  this  their  native  place, 

from ,  where  they  had  for  some  time 

been  residing.  With  sorrow  we  had  parted 
from  them,  for  they  were  endeared  to  many 
hearts,  and  with  joy  we  welcomed  their 
return  among  us.  But  our  joy  received  a 
check;  for  it  was  soon  painfully  evident 
thaf  our  dear  Harriet  had  only  returned  to 
take  a  last  leave  of  us.  Her  parents  spoke 
cheerfully  of  her  feeble  condition,  for  it  had 
been  but  of  short  duration,  and  they  hoped 
it  was  only  a  temporary  weakness,  which 
would  soon  pass  away.  But  when  we  saw 
her,  day  after  day,  losing  strength,  melting 
away  '^  like  a  snow-wreath  in  thaw,"  we 
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could  no  longer  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
painful  truth.  But  Death  came  on  with 
stealthy  tread,  and  she  was  so  cheerful,  and 
enjoyed  every  thing  so  entirely,  that  we 
almost  shrunk  from  mentioning  it  even 
among  ourselves ;  and  who  was  there  who 
could  have  the  courage  to  tell  one  who  was 
endearing  herself  to  us  the  more  as  we  saw 
that  her  stay  with  us  was  to  be  so  short  — 
who  could  tell  her  that  the  dread  mandate 
had  gone  forth  which  was  to  separate  her 
so  soon  from  all  she  loved  so  well  ?  Not 
the  heart-stricken  parents,  and  the  pastor 
was  unfortunately  absent,  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  sickness,  and  she  was  suffered  to 
depart  unwarned.  Her  decline  was  rapid, 
but  Death  was  very  merciful  to  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  cou.  d  not  bear  to  lay  his 
hand  harshly  upon  so  pure  and  loving  a 
spirit.  She  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  visits 
of  her  friends;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  visit 
her,  and  receive  her  smiling  welcome,  and 
see  her  delight  when  any  of  them  brought 
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her  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  a  few  strawberries, 
or  any  little  delicacy  we  thought  she  could 
relish,  and  which  she  did  relish  to  the  last ; 
and  even  after  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
her,  and  she  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live, 
the  same  sweet  smile  came  over  her  face  at 
the  sight  of  a  jit  tie  child  she  loved.  We 
love  to  think  of  the  dear,  affectionate  girl  ; 
and  though  we  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  conversing  with  her  upon  her  approach- 
ing change,  yet  we  felt  that  innocence  and 
purity  like  hers  was  the  surest  passport  to 
the  presence  of  her  heavenly  Father.  Like 
a  lovely  flower  she  faded  away  ;  surround- 
ed by  white  lilies,  emblems  of  her  own 
purity,  she  was  laid  in  her  last  bed. 

Sadly  did  Lucy  feel  the  loss  of  her  sister ; 
and  when  the  next  spring  opened  upon  us, 
we  saw  that  they  were  not  long  to  be  sepa- 
rated. Her  constitution  was  very  much  im- 
paired by  a  terrible  sickness,  which  she  had 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  though  she 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
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her  usual  occupations.  She  fell  that  her 
assistance  was  needed  towards  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  she  continued  to  labor  as 
formerly ;  but,  patient  and  uncomplaining, 
no  one  suspected  that  she  was  taxing  her 
strength  beyond  what  she  was  able  to  bear. 
As  warm  weather  approached,  her  bad 
symptoms  increased,  and  she  was  soon 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  work.  We 
had  felt  so  much  at  parting  with  Harriet 
without  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  say- 
ing farewell,  that  we  resolved  to  pursue  a 
different  course  now.  After  much  per- 
suasion, her  mother  was  at  length  induced 
to  consent  that  she  should  be  informed  of 
her  situation.  The  conversation  which 
then  ensued  between  her  and  her  pastor, 
was  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory.  He 
found  that  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  hei 
situation,  and  felt  a  relief  in  speaking  of  it. 
Prom  that  moment,  her  countenance  lost 
the  troubled  and  anxious  expression  it  had 
worn   before,   and   assumed   a   serene   and 
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cheerful,  I  might  say  heavenly  look,  which 
it  never  lost.  And  her  mother  even  — 
though  doting  upon  this  darling  child,  and 
filled  with  anguish  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing with  her,  —  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
same  cheerful  spirit,  and  all  reserve  upon 
the  subject  was  henceforth  banished  from 
between  them. 

Like  her  sister,  Lucy  received  her  friends 
with  a  smile,  and  they  always  felt  that  they 
were  welcome.  Bat  her  sickness,  though 
not  severe,  was  more  lingering  than  Harri- 
et's ;  her  cough  prevented  her  from  convers- 
ing much  with  any  one,  so  that  she  was 
often  obliged  to  deny  her  friends  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  her ;  but  her  minister,  who 
was  also  a  relation  and  dear  friend,  was 
always  welcome.  And  when  she  was  not 
able  to  speak  from  weakness,  the  animated 
and  delighted  smile  with  which  she  would 
look  up  in  his  face,  and  listen  to  all  he  said, 
was  touching  and  beautiful.  A  few  weeks 
before  she  left  us,  it  was  her  wish  to  be 
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united  to  the  church.  Several  of  her  young 
friends  had  joined  the  previous  spring,  and 
she  now  regretted  that  she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  hesitate  about  doing  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  service  was  performed  by  her 
bedside  ;  her  young  friends  were  present, 
and  sang  a  hymn  together  at  the  close. 
She  then  took  her  leave  of  them  with  the 
same  cheerful  serenity,  though  they  were 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  that 
they  should  see  her  living  face  here  no 
more  forever. 

A  few  nights  after  this,  she  felt  that  her 
last  hour  was  come.  Death  was  approach- 
ing, but  not  as  the  king  of  terrors  —  rather 
as  a  messenger  of  love.  She  requested  that 
her  beloved  pastor  might  be  sent  for,  her 
only  fear  being  lest  she  should  not  live  to 
see  him  again.  He  was  soon  at  her  bedside. 
With  her  beautiful  countenance  irradiated 
with  joy,  she  welcomed  him.  He  remained 
with  her  several  hours  —  till  the  flickering 
flame  of  life  was  extinguished,  and  she  had 
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entered  upon  the  glories  of  immortality 
Ttie  interval  was  employed  by  her  in  bid- 
ding farewell  to  her  parents  and  other 
friends  who  surrounded  her,  in  wise 
and  affectionate  counsels  to  hei  younger 
sisters,  and  in  messages  to  absent  friends. 
No  one  was  forgotten.  Her  love  for  all 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  she 
drew  near  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Love. 
No  fear,  no  shrinking  from  the  awful  change 
oppressed  the  mind  of  this  young  girl  about 
to  leave  a  world  in  which  she  had  so  much 
to  Jove,  for  untried  scenes.  She  was  im- 
patient to  depart,  and  sank  to  her  last  sleep 
as  peacefully  as  a  babe  upon  its  mother's 
breast. 

She  was  borne  to  her  last  resting-place, 
by  the  side  of  her  sister,  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer afternoon.  Her  young  friends  sang 
round  her  grave  the  touching  lines  by  Mrs. 
Dana,  "Shed  not  a  tear;"  but  many  tears 
were  shed,  and  long  will  the  lovely  aiid 
gentle  girls  be  remembered  among  us. 
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A  simple,  white  stone  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  two  graves,  —  one  stone,  as  it  should 
be,  for  the  two  sisters,  —  inscribed, 

Haeriet  B ,  aged  16. 

Lucy  B ,  aged  19. 

Deathi  came  to  reunite  -wliGm  Death.  h.ad  divided. 

But  it  is  not  the  sickness  and  death,  ho  we- 
aver interesting  and  impressive,  which  is  to 
afford  a  lesson  to  the  young,  so  much  as 
the  life  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  life  which 
makes  the  dying  chamber  what  it  is  —  a 
scene  of  cheerfulness  or  gloom.  Why  was 
it  that  these  our  young  friends  were  so 
beloved  and  lamented  ?  It  was  not  because 
they  were  rich  and  accomplished,  could 
dress  fashionably,  invite  large  parties,  and 
entertain  them  in  style.  They  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  leisure  to  do  this,  nor 
had  they  any  advantages  of  education  be- 
yond what  the  district  school  afforded,  and 
the  little  time  they  could  obtain  for  reading 
at  home.  They  were  obliged  to  work 
12 
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hard,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  the  fam- 
ily. It  was  not  because  they  were  beautiful 
and  admired,  though  one  of  them  was  very 
beautiful.  It  was  because  of  their  kind 
and  affectionate  disposition,  their  respectful 
and  obedient  conduct  to  their  parents,  their 
cheerful  and  jamiable  deportment  to  all. 
Harriet  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  when 
she  met  with  a'  passage  in  any  book  or 
paper,  Avhich  interested  her,  she  would  say, 
"  I  will  put  that  by  to  read  to  father,  when 
he  comes  in  from  work.  I  know  he  will 
like  it."  Lucy,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  factory,  instead  of  spending  her  even- 
ings in  amusing  or  resting  herself,  as  many 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  do,  would 
spend  the  time  in  assisting  her  mother  to 
iron  or  mend  the  clothes  for  the  younger 
children,  and  would  often  rise  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  for  going  into  the  factory, 
for  the  same  purpose.  This,  however,  I  do 
not  think  was  right,  for  I  fear  that  it 
assisted  to  undermine  a  constitution  natu- 
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•ally  delicate,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
her  iatal  disease.  At  one  time,  when  she 
had  a  few  dollars  of  her  earnings  to  spend, 
she  ^aid  it  all  out  for  the  family,  reserving 
very  attle  for  herself.  She  said,  she  thought 
"  her  mother  needed  a  new  dress  more  than 
she  did."  It  was  this  disinterested,  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  which  endeared  her  to  all 
around  her  ;  and  the  same  trait  Avill  endear 
you  all,  my  young  friends,  to  those  around 
you,  more  than  any  other  possession.  Will 
you  not  go  and  do  likewise  ? 


THI;  LIE 


I  KNEW  a  little  girl, 
And  she  was  three  years  old  ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  find  it  hara 
To  do  as  she  was  told. 

Kittens,  books,  and  dolls, 
And  pretty  things  she  had ; 
And  when  she  laughed  and  jumped  about, 
She  made  her  mother  glad. 

And  I  remember  now. 
One  bright  and  pleasant  day, 
How  naughty  was  that  little  girl, 
And  how  she  ran  away. 

Her  aunt,  who  saw  her  come. 
Asked,  "  Did  your  mothei  say 
That  you  might  play  with  little  Hat, 
Upon  this  pleasant  day  ?  '■ 
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And  then  that  Uttle  girl 
Her  bonnet  did  untie  ; 
"  O,  yes ;  my  mother  told  me  so ; "  — 
Which  was  a  wicked  lie  ? 

Just  at  this  time  there  stood 
Her  guardian  angel  near, 
He  who  had  watched  by  night  and  day 
That  little  girl  so  dear. 

And  when  that  wicked  lie 
This  little  girl  did  tell ; 
Big  tears  came  dropping  from  his  eyes 
For  her  he  loved  so  well. 

God  saw  the  angel  weep, 
And  said,  "  Why  do  you  cry  .?  '* 
The  angel  said,  "  Alas  !  alas ! 
My  Katy  's  told  a  lie." 


People  who  do  not  do  their  duty  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  are,  would  not  be 
likely  to  do  it  in  any  other. 


LUTHER'S  LETTER. 


The  "  Living  Age,'^  in  publishing,  some 
time  since,  a  letter  of  Luther  to  his  little 
son  John,  when  only  four  years  of  age,  said, 
"  that  it  was  penned  by  the  same  hand 
which,  at  that  very  time,  was  shaking  to  its 
foundations  the  Vatican,  and  defying  the 
power  of  the  empire.".  For  the  greater 
gratification  of  children,  the  same  is  here 
versified. 

Grace  be  to  thee,  and  peace  in  Christ, 

Beloved  little  boy ; 
Repeat  your  daily  prayers, 

And  be  your  Father's  joy ! 

m         *****         m 

I  know  a  pleasant  garden, 

Where  many  children  go ; 
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They  've  golden  little  coats  there, 

And  horses  white  as  snow  ; 
The  saddles  are  of  gold, 

The  bridles  silver  fine. 
With  drums,  and  fifes,  and  cross-bows, 

That  brilliantly  do  shine  ; 
The  garden,  O,  how  beautiful ! 

For  there,  beneath  the  trees, 
They  catch,  so  sweetly  blowing. 

The  summer's  fragrant  breeze 
And  there  they  gather  apples. 

Whose  cheeks  are  rosy  red, 
And  cherries,  plums,  and  pears. 

Wherever  they  may  tread; 
And  there  they  sing  and  leap  too, 

And  merrily  they  play. 
Through  all  the  gladsome  hours 

Of  every  passing  day  ! 
I  asked  the  man  who  owned  it, 

"  Who  are  these  children  ?  say," 
*  Who  ?    Who  can  they  be,  but  thoa© 

Who  study  well,  and  pray  ?  " 
'*  Sir,  I've  a  son,  —  my  Johnny,  — 

May  he  these  children  join, 
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And  ride  these  golden  horses 

So  beautifully  fine  ? 
May  he  these  rich  fruits  gather, 

And  with  these  children  play  t  ^' 

"  0,  yes,  if  he  is  pious, 

And  loves  to  learn,  and  pray  • 
And  with  him  he  may  bring 

His  little  brothers  too  ; 
And  they  with  drums  and  bows 

Shall  have  enough  to  do  ; 
With  whistles,  lutes,  and  harps. 

Sweet  music  they  shall  make, 
And  sing  —  if  sing  they  will  — 

And  every  pleasure  take  !  '* 

So,  Little  Johnny,  dear, 

I  sat  me  down  to  write 
About  this  pleasant  garden, 

To  fill  you  with  delight,  — 
'Riat  you  may  love  your  books, 

And,  much  more  —  learn  to  pray; 
To  love,  with  all  your  heart. 

Your  Maker,  day  by  day  : 
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So,  little  James  and  Phil,  too, 

May  thither  with  you  come. 
And  make  this  little  garden 

Your  ever-pleasant  home. 
Yes,  children,  learn  to  pray ; 

And  play  with  sweet  delight, 
And  do  with  all  your  heart 

Whatever  is  just  and  right  \ 
Then  all  shall  come  together 

This  garden  sweet  to  see. 
And  with  its  blessed  Owner 

Forever  more  shall  be. 


13 


GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 


HTBITTEN    by    the    bedside   of  a  vert  9ICK  LA3)T, 
SEEMED   IN   A  SWEET   SLEEP. 


As  through  the  garden's  gloomy  shades, 

To  Jesus,  bending  low, 
They  came,  and  from  his  burdened  soul 

Rolled  off  its  weight  of  woe  ; 
So  now  they  come,  whene'er  we  droop 

With  sickness,  grief,  or  pain. 
And  breathe  their  soft,  assuaging  balm, 

And  cool  the  burning  brain. 

At  night  I  seek  my  weary  couch, 

Made  rough  with  many  a  thorn, 
And  pray,  while  sleep  forsakes  my  eyes, 

"  O,  speed  the  wings  of  morn  ! " 
But  ere  the  light  from  morning-land 

First  through  my  window  gleams, 
My  guardian  angel  softly  comes. 

And  prompts  my  pleasing  dreams. 
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When  the  frail  robe  thy  spirit  wears 

At  length  shall  fall  away, 
The  angel-band  shall  lead  thee  still, 

O'er  fields  of  brighter  day ; 
And  thou  shalt  rise,  meek,  suffering  one, 

And  be  an  angel  too. 
And  bring  the  same  sweet  ministries, 

Which  now  they  bring  to  you. 


TRUE   COURAGE. 


"  Coward  !  coward  !  "  said  James  Law- 
Son  to  Edward  Wilkins,  as  he  pointed  his 
finger  to  him. 

Edward's  face  turned  very  red,  and  the 
tears  started  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  James 
Lawton,  don't  call  me  a  coward." 

"  Why  don't  you  fight  John  Taylor, 
then,  when  he  dares  you  ?  I  would  not  be 
dared  by  any  boy." 

*'  He  is  afraid,"  said  Charles  Jones,  as  he 
put  his  finger  m  his  eye,  and  pretended  to 
cry. 

^'  I  am  not  afraid !  "  said  Edward  ;  and  he 
looked  almost  ready  to  give  up  ;  for  John 
Taylor  came  forward,  and  said,  ''  Come  on, 
then,  and  show  that  you  are  not  afraid." 

A  gentleman  passing  by  said,  ''  Why  do 
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you  not  fight  the  boy  ?  Tell  me  the 
reason." 

The  boys  all  stood  still,  while  Edward 
said,  '^  I  will  not  do  a  wicked  thing,  sir,  if 
they  do  call  me  a  coward." 

"  That  is  right,  my  noble  boy,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "If  you  fight  that  boy,  you 
really  will  disgrace  yourself,  and  will  show 
that  you  are  more  afraid  of  the  laugh  and 
ridicule  of  your  compaiiio-ns,  than  of  break- 
ing the  commandments  of  God. 

"  It  is  more  honorable  to  bear  an  insult 
with  meekness,  than  to  fight  about  it. 

^'  Beasts  and  brutes,  which  have  no  rea- 
son, know  of  no  other  way  to  avenge 
themselves ;  but  God  has  given  you  under- 
standing, and  though  it  be  hard  to  be  called 
a  coward,  and  to  submit  to  indignity  and 
insult,  yet  remember  the  words  of  the  wise 
man  — '  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 

"  Suppose  you  fight  with  this  boy,  and 
your  companions  all  call  you  a  brave  fellow  . 
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what  will  this  be  when  you  are  called  to 
stand  before  God  ? 

*'  Many  a  poor  deluded  man  has  been 
drawn  in  to  accept  a  challenge  and  fight  a 
duel,  to  show  his  bravery,  and  thus  dis- 
played to  all  that  he  was  a  miserable  cow- 
ard, who  was  afraid  of  the  sneer  and  laugh 
of  his  companions.  Rather  follow  the 
example  of  that  brave  soldier,  who,  when  he 
was  challenged  to  fight,  said,  *  I  do  not  fear 
the  cannon's  mouth,  but  I  fear  God.'  " 


IN  SAFE   HANDS. 

Speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  great  Refor- 
mation, Martin  Luther  observed,  to  his 
friend  Jonas,  ''  I  would  not  have  it  in  our 
hands ;  it  would  not  be  desirable.  I  have 
had  many  things  in  my  hands,  and  I  have 
lost  them  all  :  but  whatever  I  have  been 
able  to  place    in  God's  hands  I  still  pos- 


A  TUIJE  TALE, 


Children,  would  you  like  to  hear  a  true 
story?  ^'O,  yes,"  you  reply,  ''a  great  deal 
better  than  one  that  is  made  up."  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  that  the  one  I  am  about  to 
relate  was  a  fiction  ;  but  that  it  is  not,  there 
are  broken  hearts  to  testify. 

In  the  year  1832,  two  lads,  of  fifteen  or 
so,  might  be  seen,  side  by  side,  in  one  of 
the   Sabbath   schools  in    Boston,  receiving 

instruction  from  the  lamented  B ,  who, 

a  little  time  since,  was  called  "from  the 
world  which  he  blessed  to  the  heaven  which 
he  won."  The  good  seed  was  faithfully 
^own  ;  but  it  must  fall  on  good  ground,  be 
carefully  nourished  and  cultivated,  or  it  will 
fail  of  producing  a  harvest.  The  teacher  was 
true  to  both  — both  were  warned  and  coun- 
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selled ;  both  were  pointed  to  the  guiding 
star,  whose  blessed  light,  if  followed,  would 
lead  them  safely  over  the  ocean  of  Life, 
and  land  them  securely  in  a  harbor  of  eter- 
nal joy.  But  the  gentle  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion  fell  unheeded  upon  the 
careless,  unrestrained  heart  of  one,  and  he 
chose  to  pursue  his  own  path.  Possessing 
a  strong,  active  mind,  the  temptations  which 
constantly  beset  him  in  the  crowded  city 
were  the  more  dangerous,  and,  being  un- 
checked by  the  fear  of  God  or  any  fixed 
principle  of  right  action,  there  was  nothing 
to  save  him  from  the  vortex  of  destruction. 
Step  by  step  he  pursued  his  downward 
course.  Years  passed  on ;  the  bad  boy  had 
increased  in  stature  and  in  familiarity  with 
vice,  until  at  length  he  adopted  the  course 
so  often  pursued  by  the  depraved  and  aban- 
doned—  that  of  going  to  sea.  And  here, 
away  from  the  few  restraining  influences 
which  had  previously  surrounded  him,  his 
downward  course  was  rapid.     In  the  same 
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Vessel  were  two  others,  of  character  and 
habits  similar  to  his  own  ;  and  as  the  good 
ev^er  grow  better  hy  associating  with  the 
good,  so  the  bad  are  made  worse  by  com- 
panionship with  the  bad.  The  gradations 
by  which  they  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  o± 
sin  are  unknown  to  me  ;  but  the  fearful  end 
can  be  told. 

There  is  consternation  depicted  on  every 
countenance  on  board  that  lone  ship,  as  the 
captain,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  ordered  the 
yard-arm  to  be  prepared  as  a  gallows  ;  and 
there,  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  those 
tlu^ee  young  men,  in  the  prime  of  health 
and  strength,  were  drawn  up  by  their  trem- 
bling companions  to  expiate  their  awful 
crimes,  and  be  launched  into  eternity  with 
the  sin  of  anticipated  murder  on  their  souls. 

But  where  is  he  who  once  sat  by  the 
side  of  this  wretched  being,  whose  horrible 
death  has  caused  the  blood  to  curdle  in 
so  many  veins,  and  whose  heart-broken 
mother  still  lives,  with  every  spring  of  joy 
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and  hope  dried  within  her.  Has  he,  too, 
become  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  the 
world  ?  No  !  thanks  be  to  God.  we  can 
turn  to  a  brighter  page.  Early  choosing 
the  better  part,  he  passed  unharmed  through 
the  dangers  which  always  surround  the 
youthful  traveller,  and  is  noAV  a  loved  and 
honored  minister  in  a  pleasant  New  Eng- 
land village,  whose  high  and  holy  mission 
it  is  to  guide  his  fellow-men  in  the  path  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  and  prepare  them  for  an 
immortality  of  blessedness. 

Does  this  story  need  any  comment  ? 
Should  I  not  lessen  its  impressiveness  were 
I  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  all-important 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it  ? 


A  DEAF  and  dumb  person,  being  asked 
what  forgiveness  was,  took  a  pencil,  and 
wrote,  ''  It  is  the  sweetness  which  flowers 
yield  when  trampled  upon,^^ 
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Never  was  there  a  brighter,  more  loving 
little  heart  than  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Mary 
Lovell.  The  beautiful,  glad  sunshine,  the 
merry  songs  of  the  little  birds,  among  the 
green  boughs  of  th^  trees,  and  the  buzzing 
of  the  busy  bees,  as  they  daintily  dipped 
their  bills  into  the  nectar  of  the  rose 
and  jessamine,  seemed  but  the  reflection  of 
her  own  bright  life,  the  echo  of  her  own 
joyous  nature. 

And  well  might  she  be  happy.  Loving 
parents  nourished  and  cherished  her,  brother 
and  sisters  gathered  lovingly  by  her  side, 
and  no  sorrow  had  ever  visited  her.  Wei 
indeed,  might  she  be  happy.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  when  all  goes  right.  "  The  sun 
shines  bright,  and  man  is  gay;"  and  it  is 
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hard  to  believe  that  clouds  and  storms  can 
ever  come  to  disturb  the  sweet  serenity  of 
the  blue  sky. 

Little  Mary  was  so  bright,  and  so  joyous, 
because,  like  an  unshorn  lamb,  she  had 
frolicked  only  m  the  warm  sunbeams,  and 
had  never  felt  the  cold  blast  of  the  wintry 
tempest.  But  life  cannot  be  all  light  to  the 
eye,  and  joy  to  the  heart.  The  good 
Father  knoAvs  that  trial  and  suffering  alone 
can  teach  the  human  soul  to  work  out  for 
itself  a  joy  which  the  clouds  of  earth  can- 
not dim;  a  vision  which  sees,  through  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  passing  sorrow,  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  heaven  beyond  ; 
a  Jove  which,  while  it  suffers,  rejoices  and 
triumphs  over  every  misfortune,  in  its  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  faith  and  trust.  Such  was  to 
be  the  lot  of  little  Mary.  She  was  bright, 
joyous,  innocent,  and  happy,  almost  from  a 
loving,  indulgent  necessity.  She  was  to 
become,  through  the  ministrations  of  a  stern 
experience,  glorious,  sublime 
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One  by  one  did  brother  and  sister  drop 
Dy  her  side  ;  and  as  they  passed  to  the  bosom 
of  their  Father,  did  Mary  plant  over  their 
beautiful  earthly  forms  the  myrtle,  emblem; 
of  a  love  which  never  dies,  and  the  rose, 
which  exhales  its  sweetness  even  in  its 
decay.  Daily  did  she  Avater  them  with- 
tears  of  childish  grief.  She  sang  above  the 
little  graves  her  sweetest  songs,*  and  often 
placed  the  favorite  bird  in  a  tree  above 
them,  fancying  the  spirits  of  the  departed- 
could  still  rejoice  in  its  sweet  notes.  But 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  her  own  sweet 
songs,  brought  no  echo  back  to  her  loving 
heart,  to  soothe  its  grief  and  satisfy  its 
yearnings.  Often  did  she  wish  she  too 
could  go  and  join  the  little  group  in 
heaven.  She  doubted  not  her  brother  and 
sisters  were  happy ;  but  she  was  alone. 

Little  Ellen,  who  had  slept  by  her  side, 
and  nestled  so  sweetly  in  her  bosom,  and 
whose   ringing   voice   awoke  her   with  its^ 
music    every   morning,    was   gone.     Little' 
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Harry,  who  led  her  to  school,  who  aidea 
her  in  her  lessons,  planted  the  seeds  in 
her  garden,  and  plucked  the  weeds,  and 
who  shared  generously  in  all  her  sports, — 
he,  too,  was  gone.  And  now,  as  she  watched 
the  face  of  her  dear  mother  from  day  to 
day,  she  thought  it  became  more  and  more 
pale  and  sad  ;  and  she  longed  to  say,  "  What 
aileth  thee,  dearest  mother  ?  "  But  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  speak  the  words.  She 
dreaded  lest  she,  too,  should  leave  her ;  and 
as  this  thought  possessed  her  mind,  "she 
turned  her  attention  to  her  mother,  more  and 
more,  with  every  winning  care,  and  for  a 
time  forgot  the  departed  in  her  anxiety  for 
the  living. 

One  evening,  her  mother  took  her  gently 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  abroad  beneath  the 
open  sky.  The  night  was  almost  fearfully 
dark.  Every  object  was  obscure,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  groped  their  way 
to  a  favorite  seat,  where  they  had  often 
gathered  in  joy,  while  their  little  band  was 
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yet  unbroken.  The  sweet  child,  naturally 
sensitive  and  timid,  shrunk  not  from  the 
darkness,  but  walked  securely  and  fearlessly 
by  her  mother's  side,  until  they  reached  the 
spot  they  sought.  When  they  were  seated, 
the  mother  said,  ''  Look  upward,  dear  Mary, 
and  see  those  stars  shining  brightly  over 
our  heads." 

*•  Dear  mother,  how  can  I  see  them, 
when  the  night  is  so  dark?" 

''  Believe  you,  my  love,  they  are  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  mother;  if  it  were  not  for  those 
frightful  clouds,  we  could  see  them.  1 
know  they  are  there." 

"  Happy,  my  child,  they  who,  though 
they  cannot  see,  yet  believe.  Believe  you 
that  the  morning  will  ever  come,  after  so 
dark  a  night? " 

''  Yes,  dearest  mother.  Does  not  the 
morning  always  come  after  the  night?" 

"Happy,  my  child,  they  whose  daily 
experience  of  God's  goodness  and  faithful- 
ness, teaches  them,  even  while  darkness  is 
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around  them,  to  trust  in  the  coming  l.ght  of 
the  morrow.  Look  in  my  face,  my  child, 
and  see  if  you  know  me." 

"  Mother,  it  is  dai^k.  I  cannot  see  you, 
but  \feel  you,  and  I  k7iow  you." 

''Happy,  my  beloved  child,  they  who 
need  not  the  sunlight  to  reveal  their 
Father's  face,  but  who  feel  his  presence, 
and  who  know  him  even  in  the  night  of 
sorrow.     Let  us  go  home." 

Earnestly  and  deeply  did  little  Mary 
ponder  her  mother's  words,  for  she  felt 
they  had  a  deep,, a  prophetic  meaning  ;  but 
she  forbore  to  ask  any  questions,  lest  her 
mother  should  disclose  the  fearful  truth 
she  dreaded  to  hear. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversation,  lit- 
tle Mary  was  called  to  her  mother's  room. 
The  angel  Death  was  by  the  bedside,  read- 
ing to  her  a  message  from  Heaven.  What 
it  was,  the  living  might  not  know  ;  but  it 
impai-ted  to  the  face  of  the  dying  a  holy 
serenity  and  heavenly  sweetness,  such  aa 
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irradiates  only  the  features  of  those  whose 
communion  is  with  angels. 

As  Mary  approached  the  bed,  her  mother 
extended  to  her  her  hand,  which  she  took 
lovingly  and  reverently  in  hers.  ''  Our 
bodily  separation,  sweet  child,  is  spiritual 
union.  Though  you  cannot  now  under- 
stand me  fully,  remember  my  words. 
Though  a  veil  is  about  to  hide  me  from 
you,  and  you  will  no  more  see  my  face, 
believe  me  near  you,  and  loving  and  pro- 
tecting you,  as  you  believed,  when  you  saw 
me  not,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  when 
we  sat  and  communed  on  the  rustic  bench, 
beneath  the  old  oak  tree.  Peace  —  peace." 
She  paused,  and  the  heavenly  messenger 
bent  lovingly  over  her,  and,  folding  her  in 
his  snow-white  wings,  bore  her  gently  away 
to  the  angels. 

Some  months  after  the  mother's  depart- 
ure, the  father  sought  a  foreign  clime,  leav- 
ing his  child  in  charge  of  one  who  should 
have  supplied,  as  far  as  might  be  done,  — - 
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alas  !  how  feebly  is  that! — a  moiher's  place. 
But  Mrs.  H.  had  never  known  a  mother^s 
love  —  its  depth  —  its  tenderness  —  its  un- 
tiring devotion  —  its  yearnings  —  its  hopes 
and  aspirations, — and  its  free  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice. Nor  had  she  ever  known  the  senti- 
ment of  love  in  its  general  operations  of 
benevolence  and  good  will  to  others.  She 
had  no  sympathy  with  children,  and  con- 
sequently no  appreciation  of  those  thousand 
shades  of  delicate  feeling,  which  become 
the  sources  of  the  highest  elevation  and 
joy,  or  the  love  of  the  soul,  and  which  are 
so  often  misunderstood  and  misconstrued, 
in  their  earlier  developments,  by  even  the 
loving  and  intelligent. 

Many  were  the  days  and  nights  of  sad- 
ness Mary  passed  in  her  new  home.  Her 
naturally  refined  and  deUcate  sensibilities 
were  converted,  by  unkindness  and  cruelty, 
into  sources  of  irritability,  which  seemed  at 
one  tmie  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  her  whole 
nature.     But  angel  spirits  ministered  to  the 
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broken  heart,  and  it  arose  revived  and 
hopeful. 

One  night,  a  burden  of  accumulated  woe 
pressed  upon  her  —  anger  seized  her  soul, 
and  she  thirsted  for  revenge.  She  medi- 
tated it.  She  longed  for  morning  to  come, 
that  she  migrht  accomplish  her  purpose. 
While  she  was  busy  with  these  wicked 
thoughts,  her  good  angels  departed  and 
fled,  or  their  voice  was  unheard ;  and, 
wretched  and  miserable,  she  fell  asleep 
upon  her  bed. 

Scarcely  had  her  first  slumbers  closed 
her  eyes,  when  a  blue,  sulphurous  light 
filled  the  room.  Hissing  sounds  and  dis- 
cordant notes  jarred  upon  her  ear,  and 
caused  her  whole  frame  to  writhe.  A  suf- 
focating odor  filled  the  atmosphere,  and 
almost  stifled  her  breath.  She  looked  up, 
and  saw  scowling  over  her  a  hideous  figure, 
with  snaky  hair  and  fiery  eyes,  which 
glared  upon  her  till  she  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot.    One  long  claw-like  hand  was 
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extended  towards  her,  clutching  the  vitals 
of  a  human  victim  he  had  just  slain,  while 
the  other,  holding  a  venomed  dart,  was 
drawn  back,  as  if  ready  to  be  thrust  into 
her  heart.  His  teeth  gnashed  and  grated 
with  a  savage  grin,  as  if  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  demon-world  were  fiercely  struggling 
within  him.  Suddenly  there  came  a  rush- 
ing mighty  wind,  which  dispelled  the  sul- 
phurous smoke,  and  a  red  light  above 
gleamed  over  the  horrid  figure,"  upon  whose 
brow  was  distinctly  legible  the  name  — 
Hate.  Just  at  this  moment  a  movement 
near  the  bed  awoke  the  trembling,  terrified 
child,  and  she  rejoiced  that  it  was  all  a 
dream. 

Little  Rover,  who  had  been  her  play- 
mate in  the  days  of  her  jo}?-,  was  also  her 
faithful  friend  in  adversity ;  and  that  night 
discovering,  with  his  true  and  beautiful  saga- 
city, that  his  little  mistress  was  in  some  way 
suffering,  he  had  followed  her,  un perceived 
to  hsr  room  ;  and  had  remained  quietly  by 
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the  side  of  her  bed,  until  some  movement 
made  by  Mary,  in  her  distress,  cal'edhim  to 
her  side  j  and  at  the  moment  of  her  awaking, 
he  was  curling  down  near  her  upon  the  bed 
6he  immediately  recognized  him,  and  put 
ting  out  her  hand  to  pat  him,  he  made  such 
an  affectionate  movement  towards  her  as 
to  revive  all  the  tenderness  of  her  loving 
soul. 

The  frightful  vision  was  forgotten,  and 
her  thoughts  turned  to  her  spirit-mother; 
and  she  thought  of  the  spiritual  union  of 
which  she  had  spoken  when  departing,  and 
she  asked  herself  whether  the  pure  soul  of 
her  sainted  mother  could  mingle  with  hers 
in  the  bitterness  and  fierce  tumult  which 
she  had  experienced  the  night  before  ;  and 
she  thought  of  the  conversation  with  that 
dear  mother  beneath  the  old  tree,  and  their 
import  was  revealed  to  her  repentant  spirit  ; 
and  as  she  repeated  the  words,  ''  Happy,  my 
beloved  child,  they  who  need  not  the  sun- 
light to  see   their  Father's  face,  but  who 
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feel  his  presence  and  who  know  him  even  in 
the  night  of  sorrow,"  —  she  prayed,  and  was 
comforted.  Love  filled  her  whole  being  ; 
she  felt  herself  renewed  —  strengthened  — 
sanctified.  She  slept,  and  her  bed  was  on 
roses,  from  whose  stems  the  thorns  had  been 
plucked.  A  delicious  fragrance  filled  the 
air,  and  celestial  music  floated  on  every  ray 
of  the  heaven-beaming  light  which  sur- 
rounded her.  Ineffable  joy  thrilled  every 
nerve  of  her  frame.  Looking  upward,  she 
beheld  an  image  of  transcendent  loveliness 
bending  over  her.  The  soft,  mild  lustre  of 
her  eye,  and  her  beaming  smile,  proclaimed 
her  mission.  In  her  outstretched  hands 
were  gifts  divine,  which  she  lavished  upon 
mortals  who  sought  her  bounties.  Little 
Mary  strove  to  embrace  her ;  she  longed  to 
go  with  her ;  but  the  angelic  presence 
retreated,  whispering,  ^'  Not  yet."  Soon, 
however,  she  returned ;  and  her  odorous 
breath  suffused  the  whole  being  of  the  child 
causing  her  to  thrill  with  ecstatic  delight 
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She  strove  to  detain  the  lovely  image ;  and, 
as  it  bent  more  nearly  to  her,  she  read  upon 
her  brow  the  inscription  of  God  himself — • 
Love.  She  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and 
awoke.  She  sought  the  Fomitain  of  Love, 
and  his  angel  dwelt  evermore  in  her  heart. 


THE   CONTRAST; 


THE  PO\VER  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  the  parable 
of  the  talents  does  not  come  home  to  our 
minds  with  a  greater  power,  and  produce 
more  striking  pra^ctical  results,  than  it  ap- 
pears now  to  do.  Surely,  our  time,  our 
influence,  every  opportunity  of  benefiting 
a  fellow-creature,  — all  these  are  as  emphat- 
ically talents,  for  the  improvement  of  which 
we  must  render  a  solemn  account,  as  are 
splendid  intellectual  gifts.  Oar  personal 
influence,  —  what  a  talent  is  that !  Though 
all  may  not  confer  the  same  favors  upon 
their  race,  though  the  sphere  of  some  may 
be  the  great  world's  wide  arena,  while  that 
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of  Others  is  confined  to  a  narrow  spot,  yet 
is  the  responsibility  binding  upon  all  to  do 
something.  The  sphere  of  action  cannot  be 
so  contracted  as  to  exclude  duty ;  so  small 
as  to  admit  within  its  limits  no  other  of 
life's  poor  wanderers ;  and  that  other,  per- 
chance, from  our  words  or  our  example, 
may  be  garnering  up  within  his  soul  that 
which  may  bring  joy  or  sorrow  to  hundreds. 
If  the  thought  that  we  may  increase  the 
happiness  of  others  here  is  interesting,  how 
much  more  intensely  so  is  the  belief,  that 
we  may  so  influence  their  immortal  nature, 
as  to  aid  in  preparing  them  for  scenes  be- 
yond and  above  the  present,  that,  by  our 
humble  means,  their  best  interests  may  be 
advancing,  when  we  have  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  "earth  and  earthly  things! 

As  I  was,  one  morning,  going  to  the 
Sabbath  school,  my  attention  was  painfully 
arrested  by  sounds  of  profanity,  which  I 
found  proceeded  from  two  boys,  who  were 
a  few  paces  distant  from  me  —  they  vere 
15 
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standing  by  a  stile,  which  they  seemed 
upon  the  poii»t  of  leaping,  but  were  de- 
layed by  some  altercation,  arising  from  the 
difference  of  opinion,  Avith  regard  to  the 
course  they  should  take. 

"I  say,  George,  I  won't  go  that  way," 
said  the  elder ;  ''  if  we  go  round  by  Jared 
Thornton's,  he  told  me,  yesterday,  he  had 
got  a  nice  place  he  could  show  me,  where 
we  can  pitch  coppers  all  day  ;  besides  that, 
we  can  get  as  many  apples  and  pears  as  we 
want."  And  with  a  frightful  oath,  this 
wicked  boy  insisted  on  taking  the  direction 
he  had  just  named. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  don't  want 
to  stay  here  alone ;  but  I  had  much  rather 
go  through  this  field,  and  walk  a  little  way 
farther,  and  go  down  to  the  river,  and  then 
we  can  go  out  in  the  boat  all  day,  for  I  saw 
it  there  last  night." 

I  have  seldom  been  so  much  shocked,  as 
I  was  by  the  rude,  profane  speech  and  con- 
duct of  these  boys,  so  ^arly  initiated  in  the 
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school  of  vice  ;  the  bright  expression  of 
whose  faces  showed  that  something  might 
be  made  of  them.  I  determined  to  try  ;  so, 
approaching  them  gently,  I  inquired  if  they 
remembered  it  was  the  Sabbath. 

''  To  bt  sure,  we  do,"  said  the  elder : 
*•  don't  we  know  that  we  have  not  got  to 
•go  to  school  to-day,  and  that  we  can  do  as 
we  choose?"  "  O,  no,"  said  I,  ''not  as  you 
choose,  if  you  choose  to  do  any  thing 
wrong.  God  commands  us  to  keep  this  day 
holy.  I  have  heard  your  plans  ;  you  shall 
now  hear  mine.  I  am  going  to  the  Sab- 
bath school,  where  I  expect  to  meet  seven 
or  eight  scholars,  about  your  age,  who  come 
to  me  every  Sabbath,  and  love  to  keep 
God's  day  holy.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
a  Sabbath  school  ?  and  will  you  go  with  me 
and  hear  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  lit- 
tle children  ?  We  shall  pray  and  sing  there, 
and  talk  of  many  things  of  which  I  fear 
you  have  never  heard."  "No,"  said  the 
elder  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  about  twelve 
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years  of  age,  with  an  exclamation  which 
thrilled  me  with  horror,  ,*'  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing."  I  then  turned  to  the  yoimger 
boy,  and  said  to  him,  "  Will  you  not  go  ?  '* 
The  child,  who  seemed  less  inured  to  sin 
than  his  companion,  put  his  hand  in  mine, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  go."  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  Sabbath,  after  inquiring  of  him 
in  what  part  of  the  town  he  lived,  I  went 
to  see  his  mother.  George  Watson  had  no 
father ;  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow — a  good,  but  simple- 
hearted  woman.  She  had  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  control  the  active  George ;  and  John 
Pearson,  in  whose  company  I  had  first  met 
him,  had  been  his  companion  and  playmate 
at  school.  His  mother  said  that  John  was 
a  wicked  boy,  and  she  did  not  wish  her 
son  to  associate  with  him.  '•  But  what  can 
I  do  ?  "  said  the  weak,  fond  mother. 
"  George  is  so  fond  of  his  play,  tha  t  I  can- 
not keep  him  at  home,  or  away  from  bad 
boys."      I  told  Mrs.  Watson  what   I  had 
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done  in  the  morning,  asked  her  if  she 
wished  her  son  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  then  told  her,  that  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  class  George  had  been  placed, 
was  a  teacher,  that  he  was  in  want  of  a 
boy  to  take  care  of  his  school-room,  and 
proposed  to  her  to  let  George  take  the 
place.  "  O,  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  and  my  most  earnest  wish  is  to  get 
my  son  educated,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  may  become  a  respectable 
man.  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  O,  it 
would  break  my  heart  if  he  should  be  a 
wicked  boy  !  "  Mr.  Blake,  George's  teach- 
er, was  a  pious  and  benevolent,  as  well  as 
a  learned  man.  He  soon  discovefed  that 
George  was  a  boy  of  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Under  his  gentle  influence, 
all"  the  better  traits  of  the  boy's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  were  developed.  Duly 
as  the  Sabbath  returned,  was  he  in  his 
accustomed  seat  at  school ;  and  while  hia 
religious    education    was    progressing,    hia 
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advances  were  rapid  in  those  other  branches, 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  an  extended 
sphere  of  duty  in  after  Hfe.  By  the  aid  of 
his  kind  patron  and  teacher,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  college ;  and  by  his  continued 
aid,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  his  own 
energies,  was  he  enabled  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses there.  The  deep  interest,  which,  as 
a  scholar,  he  had  ever  manifested  in  the 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  school,  continued 
when  the  duties  of  a  pupil  were  exchanged 
for  those  of  a  teacher.  During  his  college 
life,  he  earnestly  devoted  a  portion  of  each 
Sabbath  to  the  welcome  task  of  imparting 
to  others  those  sacred  truths  which  had  so 
deeply  impressed  his  own  youthful  mind. 

Young  Watson  graduated  with  more 
than  common  credit  to  hiiuself.  In  him 
talents  of  a  high  order  were  united  with  the 
purest  moral  feelings,  the  deepest  religious 
sensibility.  ''How  much,"  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  his  revered  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  — 
"  how  much  do  I  not  owe  to  your  exertions  f 
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[n  memory  I  am  again  on  that  spot  where  a 
kind  angel  found  me,  gently  drew  me  from 
one  who  was  leading  me  down  to  death, 
snatched  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
O,  that  Sabbath  morning  was  the  turning- 
point  of  my  life.  God  does  indeed  direct 
every  event  of  our  lives,  if  we  will  but 
yield  ourselves  implicitly  to  his  guidance. 
On  what  apparently  trivial  circumstances  our 
whole  after  life  and  happiness  depend.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  became  of  that 
poor  boy  who  was  with  me  and  refused  to 
go  to  school  on  that  morning,  so  event- 
ful to  us  both.  I  never  saw  him  more  than 
three  or  four  times  after  that ;  but  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  detected  in  stealing,  and 
had  run  off — no  one  knew  where.  Like 
me,  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  It  broke  her  heart,  and 
she  did  not  long  survive  her  son's  disgrace." 
#  *  *  *  * 

It  is   evening,  the  sweet  hour  of  parlor 
twiligtt ;   and  in  a  cheerful  room,  in   one 
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of  our  large  cities,  is  a  happy  family  group 
First,  there  is  the  aged  grandmother,  happy 
in  the  decline  of  life,  as  with  a  look,  in 
which  honest  pride  of  her  son  and  gratefui 
acknowledgments  to  Heaven  are  blended, 
she  fixes  her  aged  eyes  upon  a  young  man, 
upon  whose  calm,  pure,  intellectual  brow,  is 
an  expression  of  humble  resignation  and 
devoted  piety.  At  his  side  is  his  young 
wife,  and  a  beautiful  boy  is  playing  at  her 
feet.  The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father 
of  this  little  circle  is  our  former  acquaint- 
ance, George  Watson.  He  is  now  a  devoted 
and  active  clergyman;  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements have  won  for  him  a  large  share 
of  public  attention  ;  listening  crowds  hang 
upon  the  strains  of  his  eloquence  ;  and  the 
deep  pathos  of  his  voice,  the  holy  sincerity 
of  his  manner,  have  arrested  in  his  guilty 
course,  and  won  from  the  downward  path, 
many  a  sinner.  "  I  must  not  longer  enjoy 
this  happy  evening  with  you,"  said  Mr- 
Watson,  "for  1  have  a  painful  duty  to  per- 
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form.  The  court,  this  morning,  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  criminal,  whose  case  has,  for 
several  days,  been  pending.  His  crmie  is  one 
of  most  aggravated  character.  I  watched 
his  countenance  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  for  I  know  not  why,  but  I  have 
felt  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  this  trial. 
Till  then,  through  the  whole,  I  had  wit- 
lessed  no  signs  of  emotion ;  but  then  it  was 
loo  intense  for  further  concealment ;  the  deep 
agony  of  guilt  and  remorse  could  no  longer 
be  repressed.  Now,  thought  I,  is  a  favor- 
able moment ;  I  will  visit  him  in  his  prison ; 
it  may  be  that  the  pure  spark  of  the  Divin- 
ity, which  once  burnt  there,  is  not  wholly 
extinguished.  God  grant  that  my  efforts 
may  not  be  fruitless."  In  the  glow  of  pious 
feeling,  and  animated  with  the  hope  of  yet 
reaching  the  conscience  of  the  wretched 
man,  Mr.  Watson  left  his  own  happy  home. 
The  snow,  which  was  falling  heavily  around 
him,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  cheerful 
apartment  he  had   left ;    but   not    half  as 
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Strongly  as  did  the  emotions  of  his  owt 
pure  breast  with  those  of  the  wretched  rp.an 
in  whose  presence  he  soon  found  himself. 

"Who  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  miser- 
able prisoner,  when  he  beheld  his  visitor. 
'^  I  did  not  mink  any  human  being,  but  my 
jailer,  would  come  here." 

"I  am  come,"  replied  Mr.  Watson,  "as  a 
minister  of  God,  to  tell  you  of  his  pardon- 
ing love ;  to  tell  you  of  a  Savior  who  died 
for  all ;  to  implore  you  now,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  open  your  heart  to  repent- 
ance and  to  faith.  All  earthly  hope  is  now 
past ;  but  God  has  promised  that  he  wil . 
pardon  and  receive  the  repentant  sinner ; 
that,  '  though  his  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  snow.'  "  As  he  spoke,  a 
light,  which  hung  suspended  from  the  wall, 
fell  on  his  face ;  and  the  criminal,  as  he 
gazed,  uttered  an  involuntary  shriek ;  a 
dim,  shadowy  remembrance  seemed  to  flit 
across  his  mind,  and  in  the  hollow  tones  of 
dcsspair,  he  again  said,  "  Who   are  you  ?  *' 
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"  My  name  is  Watson  —  George  Watson.  I 
saw  you  this  morning.  I  sincerely  compas- 
sionated you,  and  I  am  come,  in  the  name 
of  Him  to  whose  service  I  am  devoted,  to 
oiier  you  those  consolations  which  you  so 
deeply  need."  "  George  Watson !  under 
my  present  name,  you  do  not  know  me.  O, 
what  am  I !  "  exclaimed  the  wretched  man. 
'^  Do  you  not  remember  John  Pearson  ?  Do 
you  not  remember  that  Sabbath  morning 
when  we  parted?  —  you  for  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  I  —  for  what  ?  For  sin,  for  dis- 
grace, for  crime  deep  and  deadly.  That 
day  decided  my  fate.  I  found  Tom  Thorn- 
ton ;  we  spent  the  day  in  sin.  I  grew  from 
bad  to  worse.  I  stole ;  then  I  ran  away  j 
and  I  went  on  in  my  downward  course, 
with  no  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes,  until  I 
committed  the  crime  for  which  I  have  to-day 
been  sentenced.  O,  had  I  not  resisted  that 
earnest  appeal,  had  I  gone  with  you,  what 
might  I  now  have  been ! — what  you  are 
perhaps.     And  what  am  I  now?     O,  wretch- 
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ed  being  that  I  am,  unfit  to  live,  unfit  to 
die.  Where  am  I  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
My  mind  is  a  chaos.  Horror  behind,  dark- 
ness before,  guilt  in  the  past,  despair  in 
the  future." 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  portray 
the  scene  which  passed  in  that  prison- 
room;  vain  to  describe  the  emotions  which 
agitated  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Watson,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  gulf  which  had  yawned 
before  him,  and  from  which  he  had  been  so 
mercifully  snatched.  Daily  did  he  visit 
the  doomed  victim  of  crime,  the  companion 
of  his  early  days ;  pouring  into  his  now 
eager  ears  the  precepts,  the  hopes,  the 
promises  of  divine  mercy  to  the  returning 
and  penitent  sinner ;  and  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  he  saw,  and  for 
the  last  time  prayed  with  him,  he  felt  con- 
vinced by  his  humble  resignation,  and  the 
hope  and  trust  he  expressed  in  his  Savior 
that  his  penitence  was  sincere. 


